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VOLUNTARIES. 
BY Rk. W. EMERSON. 


I, 
Low and mournful be the strain, 
Haughty thought be far from me; 
Tones of penitence and pain, 
Moanings of the Tropic sea; 
Low and tender in the cell 
Where a captive sits in chains, 
Crooning dities treasured well 
From his Afric’s torrid plains. - 
Sole estate his sire bequeathed— 
Hapless sire to hapless son— 
Was the wailing song he breathed, 
Ard his chain when life was done. 


What his fault, or what his crime? 

Or what fil planet crossed his prime? 
licart too soft and will too weak 

To front the fate that crouches near,— 
Dove beneath the vulture’s beak ;— 
Will song dissuade the thirsty spear? 
Dragged from his mother’s arms and breast, 
Displaced, disfurnished here, 

His wistful toil to do his best 

Chilled by a ribaid jeer. 

Great men in the Senate sate, 

Sage and hero, side by side, 

Building for their sons the State, 
Which they shall rule with pride. 
They forebore to break the chain 
Which bound the dusky tribe, 
Checked by the owners’ fierce disdain, 
Lured by “‘Union” as the bribe. 
Destiny sat by, and said, 

“Pang for pang your seed shall pay, 
Hide in false peace your coward head, 
I bring round the harvest-day.” 


Il. 
Freedom all winged expands, 
Nor perches in a narrow place, 
Her broad van seeks unplanted lands, 
She loves a poor and virtuous race. 
Clinging to a colder zone 
Whose dark sky sheds the suowflake down, 
The snowflake is her banner’s star, 
Her stripes the boreal streamers are. 
Long she loved the Northman well ; 
Now the iron age is done, 
She wil! not refuse to dwell 
Withjthe offspring of the Sun; 
Foundling of the desert far, 
Where palms plume and siroccos blaze, 
He roves unhurt the burning ways 
In climates of the summer star. 
He has avenues to God 
Hid from men of northern brain, 
Far beholding, without cloud, 
What these with slowest steps attain. 
If once the generous chief arrive 
To lead him willing to be led, 
For freedom he will strike and strive, 
And drain his heart till he be dead. 


II. 
In an age of fops and toys, 
Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
Who shall nerve heroic boys 
To hazard all in Freedom’s fight,— 
Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay, 
And quit proud homes and youthful dames, 
Kor famine, toil, and fray ? 
Yet on the nimble air benign 
Speed nimbler messages, 
That waft the breath of grace divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
‘The youth replies, I can. 


Iv. 
Oh, well for the fortunate soul 
Which Music’s wings infold, 
Stealing away the memory 
Of sorrows new and old! 
Yet happier he whose inward sight, 
Stayed on his subtile thought, 
Shuts his sense on toys of time, 
To vacant bosoms brought. 
But best befriended of the God 
He who, in evil times, 
Warned by an inward voice, 
Heeds not the darkness and the dread, 
Biding by his rule and choice, 
Feeling only the fiery thread 
Leading over heroic ground, 
Walled with mortal terror round, 
To the aim which him allares, 
And the sweet heaven his deed secures. 


Stainless soldier on the walls, 
Knowing this,—and knows no rore,— 
Whoever fights, whoever falls, 

Justice conquers evermore, 

Justice after as before,— 

And he who battles on her side, 
—God—though he were ten times slain— 
Crowns him, victor glorified, 

Victor over death and pain; 

Forever: but his erring foe, 
Self-assuned that he prevails, 

Looks from his victim lying low, 

And sees aloft the red right arm 
Redress the eternal scales. 

He, the poor foc, whom angels foil, 
Blind with pride, and fooled by hate, 
Writhes within the dragon coil, 
Reserved to a speechiess fate. 


v. 
Blooms the laurel which belongs 
To the valiant chief who fights; 
I see the wreath, I hear the songs 
Lauding the Eternal Rights, 
Victors over daily wrongs: 
Awful victors, they misguide 
Whom they will destroy, 
And their coming triamph hide e 
In our downfall, or our joy: 
Speak it firmly,—these are gods, 
All are ghosts beside. 


z 


For the Commonwealth. 


MAN’S PLACE IN CREATION. 


III. 
There are other evils besides over popula- 


tion, which are buat questions of time, going 
to show that present arrangements are only 
temporary and must end by the working of 
well understood laws. The occupations of 
perhaps one half of the race are, at this mo- 
ment,-of an artificial eharaeter which must 
yield to the progress of liberty and learning. 
Europe, at present, is mainly dependent up- 
on the wants and produce of countries less 
advanced in the arts and sciences; but as 
civilization goes forward in America, Asia 
and Africa, those countries will become self- 
sustaining in such articles as now employ 
the labor and secure the food of the toiling 
masses of Europe. No better proof is need- 
ed of the artificial and dangerous condition 
of society than the simple fact that a de- 
rangement in the supply of the single arti- 
ele of American cotton can reduce vast num- 
- bers to want, if not starvation. According 
to M. Dietrich, we have now about nineteen 
acres to every inhabitant on the earth, but 
not one out of a thousand, perbaps not one 
in five thousand, is in possesion of a single 
acre, and as we increase in number, the 
value of the soil is increased, so that any 
thing like a general ownership of even a 
small portion becomes more and more hope- 
' less. The time, therefore, cannot be very 
far distant when society must be formed into 
two well-defined bodies—the landed and the 
landless—in which all minor distinctions will 
be swallowed up. The destinies of the land- 
less would be entirely in the hands of the 
landholder, and a state of abject servitude, 
or constantly retiring bloody revolutions, 
would be the natural result. 

If the reader is prepared to admit that 
constantly increasing numbers must at last 
fill‘up a given space, all we have to dois to 
search for an outlet. Some may suppose 
that more extensive wars, together with fam- 
ine, pestilence, intemperance and other de- 
stroyers, may be called into fuller activity in 
| order to keep the race within proper limits. 
| Such a supposition is a libel upon the Crea 
tor’s goodness; for no good being would 
ever give existence to a world requiring 
such terrible conditions. as the guarantee of 
its perpetuity. It is also a libel on his pow- 
| er,—saying in effect, that, although he could 
_ ereate a race and form a world, be could not 

adjust the number of that race and the acres 
of that world, so that the one would harmon- 
ize with the other, securing the best possible 
results. 

We reject this theory, as unworthy of fur- 
ther notice, and proceed to examine others. 
For, if the question of population and ter- 
ritory can be settled, man’s future, at least 
as a physical being, will be no longer a mys- 
| tery. 

All are acquainted with the settlement 
| that theology makes of this question, that at 
some period not agreed upon, the earth will 
be burned up with all the attainments of the 
race, and thus the dark drama of sin and 
suffering be completed. We will not stop to 
examine this dogma. But, we will suppose 
that the present order of births and deaths 
keep their present relative position, the num- 
bers gradually increasing until the earth is 
filled to its utmost capacity. Now, if it 
remains, one of two things must take place; 
either births or deaths must forever cease, or 
they must exactly balance each other. In 
either case, it will readily be seen that the 
world and the inhabitants might be eternal, 
under the present arrangement of land and 
water; but all the natural evils of that ar- 
rangement would also be eternal, unless so 
far as the adyancement of science might tend 
| to modify it. 
_ by the above means requires the direct iftter 
ference of the Creator, suspending laws that 
have hitherto regulated the increase of the 
family. To such interference we could have 
_ no objections, did it fairly meet the wants of 
| the human heart, reason and conscience, but 
when it does neither, we are perfectly safe in 
' rejecting it as not the true theory of man’s 
future. We reject this theory, because it 
makes no provision for all the generations of 
the dead who have labored and sacrificed, 
bequeathing the fraits of their toil, without 
reward, to the other generations. We reject 
_ it because it makes no provision for the ad- 
' vancement of the material world by the in- 
| troduction of higher geological veriods 
_ wherein the whole earth may become the 
| habitation of intelligent and moral beings. 

For, should the race become stationary, as to 
' numbers, when only one quarter of the globe 
should be fully occupied, no more territory 
would be required for any practical or profit- 
able purpose, and the exact balancing of 
births and deaths would only doom the race 














To make the race stationary /- 








original wilderness; large cities begin to 
contract their boundaries, commerce declines, 
the railroad and steamship are no longer 
needed, and finally, the telegraph and_print- 
ing press are among the lost arts. Thus, on- 
ward and downward the race may travel, 
each generation being fewer in numbers, un- 
til the lowest point is again reached—a single | 
pair. At this point, the life and death law 
again changes and more are born than dies. 
It will be seen, that long before the lowest 
figure could be reached, all the discoveries of 
art, all the triumphs of science, all the mon- 


/uments and all the memories of the past, 


would be—from the very nature of things— 
entirely lost, never known or heard of by the 
last man and his wife. Indeed, it is very 
certain, that the last members of the reced- 
ing wave would know little but their animal 
wants which they might supply from the spon- 
taneous productions of the forest. The min- 
imum having been passed, once more men be- 
gin to ‘‘multiply and replenish the earth,” 
the same journey is made, the same arts and 
sciences discovered, the same forms of gov- 
ernment, the same systems of religion, the 
same sins and the same sufferings,—all ob- 
tain, until the maximum is again reached, 
and again the tide of humanity rolls back to 
the ebb. How natural it would be, for those 
on the rising wave to fancy themselves the 
first of human kind and all their discoveries 
made for the first time. Now, and then, arti- 
cles might be dug up bearing marks of human 
fashioning, giving rise to speculations concern- 
ing the men and the date, when such articles 
were constructed. But, before any solution 
is reached, the tide is again rolling back, car- 
rying with it man and all his attainments. 
Thus, waxing and waning, the human race 
might be eternal within given limits, aequir- 
ing only to lose and learning only to for- 
get. 

This theory could be supported with some 
show of argument and considerable analogi- 
cal reasoning, yet it cannot be true, because, 
it limits progression, continues the struggle 
that man labors to rise above, and establishos 
an eternal round of painful effort always to 
end in disappointment and death. It would 
meet, however, the question of population 
and territory, and on this account alone, we 
have thought it worthy of notice. 

Another theory is the one more generally 
received, and which demands our patient, 
earnest and most candid investigation, on ac- 
count of the moral and intellectual status of 
its adherents. We will try to present the 
subject fairly. It is believed that man is 
composed of two distinct and yet connected 
parts—body and soul, that sin brought death 
to the first, and total moral depravity to the 
last, that a means of purifying the soul has 
been revealed, transporting it at death to 
some distant region, or regions, of the Uni- 
verse. Thus, all souls have been and will 
continue to be, transported, until a period 
shall come for putting an end to the present 
order of things, by the burning or purifying 
of the earth itself ; at which time, all who 
have died will again receive their bodies and 
be again sent away, some to eternal happl- 
ness, and some to everlasting suffering, ac- 
cording to the moral character of the indi- 
vidual. 

We think the above is a fair, honest and 
Orthodox statement of the popular faith of 
Christendom, held, with slight modifications, 
by all sects and parties called Christian. By 
this theory, the difficulty of population is 
met, by the summary process of stopping the 
whole material system as now arranged, 
blotting the earth entirely from the map of 
the Universe, or building another planet out 
of the. ashes. This whole theory, however 
general its adoption, is surrounded with dif- 
ficulties both material and spiritual. Able 
theologians have expressed grave doubts, 
about the soul’s mode of existence while sep- 
arated from the body, and what place in the 
Universe it may occupy between death and 
the resurrection. Indeed, no good reason 
can be given for a reunion with the flesh, un- 
less, through a material organization only, 
can the soul be linked to a tangible Universe, 
and its perfection and happiness be completed. 
Speaking of the intermediate state, Dr. Dick 
says: 

“In what manner the disembodied spirit 
views the material objects and relations, and 
applies the knowledge of them which it ac- 
quired while united to an organical structure, 
we can have no conceptions whatever, till 
we be actually cae into the separate 
state. * * * That state, whatever may 
be the modus of perception and enjoyment 
in it, is a state of imperfection, and, in some 
respects an nrnatural state, if we suppose 
that the spirit is not connected with any ma- 


| terial vebicles.”’ 


We have in this short extract all that our 





theology has to present on the subject of soul 
life, and surely it is not very encouraging. 


to eternal woe, from the rending of the | The same writer however, not willing to leave 
strongest ties and the crushing of the fondest the soul in so dark and unsatisfactory a con- 


hopes. 


{ 
' 


dition, ventures another guess, and thinks, 


Another theory claims our attention. The that some very fine material substance may 


race beginning at the lowest possible point, | go off with the soul at death, which may 


i and gradually increasing, men become ac- | serve as a medium through which it can com- | 
| the first principles of its laws, before we have 


quainted with the various applications of so” | municate with the Universe, and he adds : 


| eial laws, make discoveries in the arts and 


‘ 


| 


‘‘Even although its consciousness of exist- | 


| sciences, divide into tribes and nations, form “ence were to be suspended for thousands of 
| or institute governments, and devise systems Years, its Creator can afterwards invest it 


_ of religion. Thus they travel on, the indi- 
' vidual dying but the race still growing in 

numbers, until the dry land is all subdued 
, and peopled to the full. 
point is reached, and the life and death prin- 


| 


{ 
Now, a turning | the lapse of a few moments.” 


| 
t 


with a new organical frame, suited to the ex- 
pansive sphere of action to which it is des- 
tined ; and the intervening period of its re- 
pose may be made to appear no longer than 


Martin Luther was not sure about a spirit 


- | ciples change their relative position, death | life, and felt rather inclined to abandon it. 


' taking a fraction more than life gives ; there When speaking of the state of the dead, he 
| are now more deaths than births. Slowly but | says : 


surely the numbers begin to diminish, here 


“They (the dead) lic not reckening days 


; and there the poorest lands go back into the | and years, but when awakened, Will seem to 





seareely a mo- 
ment.” 8 


The doctrine of a spirit life'is mere con- 
jecture, or inference, drawm from some _pas- 
sages of a book but partially understood. 
But if it could be seen that such a life had 
palpable uses ; if wé in it the meet- 
ing of some want not proyided fur in any 
other way, or, if it could be shown to be the 
natural means by which a creature endowed 
like man could alone be made progressive, 
then there would be much to sustain con- 
jecture and support inference. But on the 
other hand, if there be in it nothing that can 
advance a natural progress of the race, and 
while the doctrine rests solely on opinion we 
have some right to question its correctness. 
Perhaps that which gives the doctrine 
strength, is the unwillingness of the living to 
think of the beloved dead.as having ceased 
to live, andenjoy. But if the state of the 
disembodied spirit be ‘‘ugpatural” and in- 
complete, it would’ be a* state of ‘anxiety, 
longing and looking for something better, 
while unable to reach that something through 
any effort of its own. A state of quiet rest 
is surely to be preferred to that of anxiety 
and waiting. We have no reliable knowl- 
edge, by intuition or otherwise, of a con- 
scious spirit life after the death of the body, 
aud we have no powers that enable us to 
conceive of such a mode of existence. Our 
human experiences, and habits of thought, 
are all connected with matter and its laws, 
and we can think of no mode of thinking 
apart from these. If our present life be 
simply for the purpose of developing and 
educating the spirit to pass into new and en- 
tirely different relationships, it would seem 
necessary for every individual to have an 
equal opportunity for such developments, a 
thing that cannot be, when so many die in 
infancy, and so many live and die in the 
darkness of savage life. We do not say 
that it would be impossible for the Creator to 
transport us at death, provide us with another 
body, and colonize us in some other planet, 
but unless our new home should very much 
resemble the old, all our earth life experience 
would be of little value, we should be again 
thrown back to the infancy of our being. 


Bat, if our new home should be very much 
like the old, it is difficult to see the object of 
the transfer. We can think of but two or 
three reasons that would call for man’s re- 
moval from the world of his birth. One is 
a want of sufficient room ; transportation in 
some form, in soul or body would be a ne- 
eessity should the race continue to multiply 
and the world refuse to enlarge its bounda- 
ries. Another is, a completed education. 
When as individuals we bad learned all that 
this world could teach of God manifested 
through material things, when we had solved 
every problem of matter in connection with 
mind, applied every law, and tested every 
power in every possible combination, mas- 
tered every science and gone as far in every 
direction as the material at command could 
carry us, then, if the mind should still crave 
more knowledge, it might be wise and well 
to give as a new and more varied field of ac- 
tion, the world we lay aside being no longer 
interesting or usefnl for us. Another reason 
for removing us from this our native earth, 
would be the inability of the Creator to be- 
stow upon his creatures, in their present po- 
sitions, all the good he desired and they had 
the capacity to receive; then indeed,we might 
at least hope for a removal,and perhaps a 
spirit life, if matter be at alla hindrance to 
advancement. But we are as near to God 
in this world as we could be in any other, 
and his power of doing good to his creatures 
is not limited to any particular province of 
his empire. ‘‘He is God over all.’’ Again 
millions of years will pass away ere man 
learns all a little world is capable of teaching, 
and it may be that this planetis a perfect 
miniature of all the Universe,governed by the 
same laws and productive of the same ends. 
To do unto others as we would have others 
do unto us, must be the law of moral social 
being in all worlds and throughout all ages. 
We are therefore as favorably situated here 
as we possibly could be in any world, for the 
fullest exercise of all our faculties. If a 
spirit sees, there must be something to look 
at,if it hears, there must be sound,if it smells, 
there must be ‘odor, if it tastes, there must be 
quality, if it touches, there must be matter. 


If, therefore, we carry our present senses 
with us, they can only be useful in a world 
constituted very much like our own. The 
possession and exercise of all the senses con- 
stitute conscious being, and every sense 
binds us to a natural system. The theologi- 
cal dogma of a spirit life forms a bond of 
union among all systems of religion, Heathen 
Jewish, Catholic and Protestant, together 
with modern spiritualism; all have one faith 
in this particular, with very slight modifica- 
tions. 

Suppose we admit all that is said by the 
sects of the,soul’s future, that we are carried 
away from this world before we have learned 


understood the nature of our surroundings, 
or the full meaning of terms right and 
wrong. We have still before us the unsolved 
problem of population and must be content 
with a world on fire, the day of humanity 
ended before the race had got fairly out of its 
swaddling clothes. We cannot receive as 
truth any of the theories presented and must 
search further with facts and figures to guide 
us by the way. 





Speak out plainly to your associates, but 





not less courteously than to strangers. 


EEA UY AREER SNORE RENE AR 3 NRE on | 


We assume, then, as a basis, common 
sense; you, uncommon sense. We assume 
Unity or Identity; you assume Difference, 
and seek to reconstitute unity only through 
.| mastership on the one hand and reverent obe- 
dience on the other. Wedonot deny Dif- 
ference ; we recognize the truth of spiritual 
Degree ; we merely elect the common element 
as the material out of which to constitute, 
and the force by which to operate, the 
State. 

Now, my judgment is, that either the 
truth of a common Manhood or the truth of 
spiritual Rank may be made primary in a 
Sta.e,and that with admirable results, provided 
it be duly allied and tempered with its opposite. 
For these opposites I hold to be correlative 
and polaric, each required by the other. But 
chasm is worse than indistinetion ; and he 
that breaks the circle of human fellowship is 
more mischievous than he who blurs the hues 
of gradation. 

j affirm, then, that America has a grand 
spiritual fact at the base of her political sys- 
tem. But you are the prophet of an oppo- 
site order of truths. And you a: so intense- 
ly the partizan of your pole, that you have 
not a moment’s patience with anything else, 
above all with an opposite pariiality. And 
wanting sympathy and patience with it, you 
equally want apprehension of its weaning. 

But this is not all. An awful shadow ac- 
rt dar the brilliant day of your genias. 

TO 


A LETTER TO THOMAS-CARLYLE. 


BY D. A. WASSON. 


Frem the Atlantic Monthly for October. 


Sir :—You have Homered it of late in a 
small way, one sees. You profess to sing the 
purport of our national struggle. ‘South 
chooses to hire its servants for life, rather 
than by the day, month, or year; North 
bludgeons the Soutbern brain to prevent the 
same :” that, you say, is the American Iliad 
in a Nutshell. In a certain sense more’s the 
pity, it must be supposed that you speak cor- 
rectly ; but be assared that this is the Amer- 
ican Iliad in no other nutshell than your pri- 
vate one,—in those two contracted cerebral 
quarters to which, with respect to our mat- 
ters, your powerful intelligence, under such 
prolonged and pitiless extreme: of: dogmatic 
compression, has at last got reduced. 

Seriously, not in any trivial wilfulness of 
retort, I aceuse you of a narrowness and pet- 
tiness of understanding with regard to Amer- 
ica. Give mea leave to ‘‘wrestle a fall’ 
with you on this theme. And asIcan with 
but twoscore years match your threescore and 
five, let me entreat of your courtesy to set 
that circumstance aside, and to constitute me, 
for the nonce, your equal in age and privilege 
of speech. For I must wrestle today in 
earnest ! 

You are a great nature, a great writer, and 
a man of piercing intellect: he is a jack or 
a dunce that denies it. But of you, more 
than of most men at all your equals in intel- 
lectual resource, it may be said that yours is 
not a spherical or universal, but a special and 
linear intelligence,—of great human depth 
and richness, but special nevertheless. Ofa 
particular order of truth you are the incompara- 
ble champion ; but always you are the cham- 

ion and on the field, always your genius has 
its visor down, and glares through a loop-hole 
with straitened intentness of vision. A par- 
ticular sort of errors and falsities you can 
track with the scent of a bloodhound, and 
with a speed and bottom not surpassed, if 
equalled ; but the destinies have put the nose 
of your genius to the ground, and seut it off 
for good and all upon a particular trail. You 
sound, indeed, before your encounter, such a 
thrilling war note as turns the cripple’s crutch 
to an imaginary Jance ; you open on your 
quarry with such a cry as kindles a hunts- 
man’s heart beneath the bosoms of nursing 
mothers. No living writer possesses the like 
fascination. Yet, in truth, we should all have 
tired of your narrow stringency long ago, did 
there not run in the veins of your genius so 


rich and ruddy a human blood. The pro- 


at dark humor of yours, that woful demca 

m whose companionship, by the law of 
your éxistence, you cannot be free, tolls 
funeral-bells and chants the dirges of death 
in your ears forever. What your faith does 
not take with warmth to its bosom it must 
spurn violently away; where you cannot 
hope strongly, you must vehemently despair; 
what your genius does not illumine to your 
heart it must bury as in shadows of eternal 
night. It being, therefore, of the nature of 
your mind to shine powerfully on the emi- 
nences of mankind, it became in consequence 
no Jess its nature to call up over the broad 
levels a black fog that even its own eye could 
not penetrate. Thus with you, if I under- 
stand you rightly, the common and the fate- 
ful are nearly one and the same; the Good 
is to you an exceptional energy which strug- 
gles up from the level forces of the universe. 
Is not your conception of human existence 
nearly this: a perpetual waste deluge, and 
here and there some Noah in his ark above 
it? 

There is noble truth to be seen from this 
point of view,—truth to which America will 
have to attend. But being intensely limited 
to this sole point of view, you are utterly 
without eye for the whole significance of our 
national life. You are not only at the op- 


demagogues that love the people in stump- 
speeches at $——-per year, ye hired brayos 
of the bar that stab justice in the dark, ye 
Jesuit priests that ‘‘lie for God,” listen all, 
and learn how todo it! What are your 
timid devices, compared with this of be- 
numbing your adversary at the start by an 
outright electric shock of untruth? But a 
man must be supported by a powerful sense . 
of sincerity to be capable ofa statement ‘so 
royally false that the truth itself shall look 
tame and rustic beside it. 

You have spoken ill of a certain sort, of 
German metaphysic ; but I perceive that you 
have now become a convertto it. The final 
arcanum of that, I think, is, Something’ is 
equal to Nothing. You give this abstraction 
a concrete form ; your axiom is, No Hire. is 
equal to Hire for Life. To deny that labor- 
ers have any property in their own toil, aod 
to allow them their poor peck of maize and 
pound of bacon per week, not at allas a 
wage for their work; but solely asa means of 





converting corn into cotton, and cotton. into 
seats in Congress and snmmers at. Saratoga, 
—that, occording to the Chelsea metaphyaic, 


is ‘‘hiring them for life!’ To deny Jabor- 
ers any legal status as persons, and any so- 
cial status as human souls,—to give fodder 
for food, and pens for homes,—to withhold 
from them the school, the table, and the 
sanetitics of marriage,—if that is not, ‘thir 
ing them for life,’’ what is it? To affirm, by 
consistent practice, that no spiritual, no hu- 
man value appertains to the life of labering 
men and wowen,—to rate them in their very 
persons as commercial values, measuring the 
virtue of their existence with coin, as cloths 
are measured with a yardstick,—tbis, we all 
see, is ‘‘hiring them for life!’ To take from 
woman the LEGAL kI@uT to be chaste,—-to 
make it a capital offense for a woman of the 
laboring caste to defend her own person by 
blows, for any ‘‘husband” or father of the 
laboring caste to defend wife or daughter 
with blows, against the lust of another caste, 
and, having made them thus helpless before 
outrage, to close the judicial tribunals against 
their testimony, and refuse them the faintest 
show of redress,—truly, it is very kind of 
you to let us know that this is the simplest 
piece of ‘‘hiring for life,” for without that 
charitable assistance the fact would surely 
have eluded our discovery. How could we 
have found it out without your assistance, 
when, after that aid has been rendered, the 
fact continues to seem so utterly otherwise as 
to reflect even upon your generous informa- 
tion the colors of an unexampled untruth ? 

No-Hire plus Debumanization of the La- 
borer is equal to Life-hire? We never should 
have dreamt of it! 

Within the past year, a document has 





foundness of your interest in man, and the 
gnasterly way in which you grasp character, 
give to your thought an inner quality of cen- 
trality and wholeness, despite the dogmatic 
partiality of its shaping at your hands. And 
so your enticement continues, intensely par- 
tial though it be. 

Continues,—but with growing protest, and 
growing ground for it. For, to speak the 
truth, by your kind permission. without re- 
serve, you are beginning to suffer from your- 
self. Youare threatening to perish of too 
much Thomas Carlyle. I venture to caution 
you against that tremendous individual. He 
is subduing you genius to his own special hu- 
mors ; he is alloying your mental activity, to 
a fearful degree, with dogmatic prepossession; 
he is making you an intellectual routinier, 
causing thereby an infiltration of that impu- 
rity of which all routine at last dies. For 
years we that love you most have seen that 
you were ceasing more and more to hold open, 
fresh relations with truth,—that you were 
straitening and hardening into the linear, rig- 
id eagerness of the mere propagandist. You 
have, if I may so speak, been turning all 
your front bead into back head, giving to 
your cerebral powers the characters of pre-ap- 
pointed, automatic action, which are proper 
to the cerebellum. It cannot be denied that 
you have thus acquired a remarkable, ma- 
chine-like simplicity, force, and constancy of 
mental action,—yonr brain-wheels spinning 
away with sucha steam-engine whirr as one 
cannot but admire; but, on the other hand, 
as was inevitable, you have become astonish- 
ingly insensitive to all truths, save those with 
which you are established in organic connec- 
tion ; nor could the products of Manchester 
mills be bargained for beforehand with more 
certainty than the results of your intellectual 
activity. You ean be silent,—I venture to 
assert so much ; but if you speak at all, we 
know perfectly well what description of fabric 
must come from your loom. 

i It does not, therefore, surprise us, does not 
clash with our seuse of your native greatness, 
that for our particular Lliad you prove a very 
nutshell Homer indeed. For I must not dis- 
ge it from you that this is exactly the case. 

t was Homerus in nuce first ; and the piti- 
ful purport of the epic results less from any 
smallness in the action celebrated than from 
that important law, not, perhaps wholly new 
to your own observation, which forbids a pint 
measure to contain more than a_ pint, though 
you dip it fall from the ocean itself. 

You are great, but not towards us Ameri- 
cans. Towards us you are little and insig- 
nificant and superfluous Your eyes, though 
of wondrous efficacy in their way, blink in our 
atmosphere like those of an owl in broad sun- 
light ; and if you come flying here, it is the 
privilege of the smallest birds—of which you 
are quite at liberty to esteem me one—to 

ter you back into your medizeval twi- 
ight. 

*Shall I try to tell you why you can have 
no right to judge us and our ‘airs ? By your 
leave, then, and briefly. 

There is a spiritual nature of man, which 
is ever and everywhere the same; and, 
through the necessary presence of this in 
every human being, there is a common sense | 
and acommon conscience, which make each | 
man one with all others. Here in America 
we are seeking to give the force of political | mit of pause; and a rule, whose undis- 
sovereignty to this common and unitive na-|guised aim is, not to oe, sage the 
ture,—assuming that all political problems | strength of the weak, but to pillage them of 

| 


posite pole from us, but your whole heart | 
and intelligence are included in the currents 
of polarie opposition. 

Still further. I think, that, having made | 
out its schemes of thought, your mind soon | 
contracts a positive demand even for the evil | 
conditions which, in your estimation, made | 
that scheme necessary. To illustrate. A | 
man is roused at night, and sent flying for a | 
physician in some sudden and terrible emer- | 
gency. He returns broken-winded, to learn | 
that it was altogether a falsealarm. It is | 
quite possible that his first eniotion, on re 
ceiving the intelligence, will not be pleasure, | 
but indignation ; he may feel that somebody | 
ought to be sick, since has been he at such | 
pains. Pardon me, if I think your position 
not wholly dissimilar. It seems to me to 
have become an imperative requsition of your | 
mind that nine-tenths of mankind*should be | 
fools. They must beso; else you have no | 
place for them in your system, and know | 
not what to do with them. As fools, you , 
have full arrangements made for their accom- | 
modativn. Some hero, some born ruler of | 
men, is to come forth (out of your books) 
and reduce them to obedience, and lord it | 
over them in a most useful manner. But if | 
they will not be fools, if they contumaciously | 
refuse to be fools, they disturb the necessary | 
conditions of kingship, and, of course, deserve | 
much reprobation. I do not, therefore, feel 
myself unjust to you in saying, that, the bet- 
ter the American people behave tn consisten- | 
cy with their political traditions and custo- 
mary modes of thought, the less you are able | 
to be pleased with them. If they demean | 
themselves as fools and incapables, (as they | 
sometimes do,) they bring grist to your mill, | 
but if they show wisdom, courage, and con- | 
stincy, they leave you to stand at your mill | 
doors and grumble for waut of toil,—as in | 
the natshell-epie aforesaid. 

Well, there are many foolish and some 
wise, and I, for one, could heartily wish both | 
classes more justly placed ; for he who styles | 
me an extreme intrepid democrat pays me 
a compliment to which I have no claim. 
While, then, by ‘‘kingship’” you meant 
something humar and noble, while I could 
deem the command you coveted for stron 
and wise men to be somewhat which shoul 
lift the weak and unwise above the range of 
their own force and intelligence, I held 
your prophesying in high esteem, and readi- 
ly pardoned any excesses of expression into 
which your prophetic affiatus (being Scotch ) 
might betray you. 

But your appetite for kingship seems to 
have gained in strength while it lost in deli- 
cacy and moral significance, till it has be- 
come an insatiable craving, which disdains 
not to batten on very vile garbage. If one 
rule, and another be ruled, and if the domi- | 
nation be open, frank, and vigorous, you 
seem to feast on the fact, be this domination | 





as selfish in its nature and as brutal in its | 
form as it may. Whether its aim be to up- | 
lift or todegrade its subjects, whether it be | 
clean or filthy, of heaven or of hell, a stress | 
of generous purpose or a mere emphasis of 
egotism,—what pause do you make to inquire | 
concerning this? The appearance is, that | 
any sovereignty, in these democratic days, | 


is over-welcome to your hunger to ad- | 





are at last questions of simple justice, cour-| its product, not to lend the ignorant a wis- 
age, good sense, and fellow-fecling, which |dom above their own, but to make their ig- | 
any sound heart and healthy intelligence may | norance perpetual as a source of pecuniary | 

i profit to their masters, may A yea your 
suecors whenever succors are needed. 

Hence your patronage of our slavery. 
Hence your effort to commend it bya 
scription so i false, that, 
ssnsieatl Inegh Heda erision at it trom Chaise 
mas to Candlemas, he would not laugh 


appreciate. 

On the other hand, there is the truth of 
spiritual Rank or Degree,—that one man 
may be immensely superior in human quality 
to another. This is the truth that is most 
powerfully present to your mind, and you 
would constitute government strictly, if not 
solely, in the light of it. To this you are |enough. ‘Hiring servants for life,’’—that 
impelled by the peculiar quality Pig is the most intrepid lucus a non lucendo of 
genius, which is so purely 5: ical, so |the century. It fairly takes one’s breath 
inevitably drawn to special jes, that |away. It is stunning, ravishing. One can 
you can hardly conceive of history other- | but.ery, om recovering his wind,—Hear, O 
wise than as a record of personal influ- | Cancus, and give ear, Mock-Auetion! ye 














ence. 


railway Hudsons, tricksters, imposters, ye 


come into my hands which they may thank 
their stars who are not required to see. It 
is the private diary of a most eminent and 
respectable slaveholder, recently dead. The 
chances of war threw it into the hands of our 
troops, and the virtue of a noble surgeon 
reseued it from defiling uses, and sent it to 
me, as one whose duty bound him to know 
the worst. Of its authenticity there is uot a 
shadow of question. And such a record of 
pollution,—of wallowing, to which the foul- 
ness of swine is the life of honey-bees har- 


| boring in the bosom of roses,—I deliberately 


suppose can never have got into black and 
white before. Save in general terms, I can 
hardly speak of it ; but one item I must have 
the courage to suggest more definitely. Hav- 
ing bidden a young-slave girl (whose name, 
age, color, ete., with the shameless precision 
that marks the entire document, are given) 
to attend upon his brutal pleasure, and she 
silently remaining away, he writes,—‘Next 
morning ordered her a dozen lashes for dis- 
obedience.”* For disobedience, observe ! 
She had been ‘“‘hired for life!” the t 
Carlyle had witnessed the bargain; and be- 
hold, she has broken the contract! She must 
be punished ; Mr. Carlyle and his co-cultiva- 
tor of the virtue of obedience (par nobile 
Jratrum) will see to it that she is duly puh- 
ished. She shall go to the whipping post, 
this disobedient virgin ; she shall have twelve 
lashes, (for the Chelsea gods are severe, and 
know the use of ‘beneficent whip,” )—twelvo 
Jashes on the naked person,—blows with the 
terrible slave-whip, beneath which the skin 
purples in long, winding lines, then breaks 
and gushes into spirts of red blood, and af- 
terwards cicatrizes into perpetual scars* for 
disobedience is an immorality not to be over- 
looked! 

Yes, Thomas Carlyle, I hold you a 
to these crimes. You, you are the 1 
old man who would flog virgins into prostita- 
tion. You approve the system; you volun- 
teer your best varnish in its commendation ; 
and this is an inseparable and legal part of it. 
Legal, I say,—legal, and not destructive of 
respectability. That isthe point. In order- 
‘ing such lashes, that ancient miscreant (for 
old he already was) neither violated any 
syllable of the slave-code, nor forfeited his 
social position. He was punishing ‘‘disobe- 
dience ;”” he was admi ing ‘‘justice ;”’ 
he was illustrating the ‘‘ri property ;”’ 
he was using the lawful ‘‘privileges of gen- 
tlemen.”’ ‘ 

No doubt, deeds of equal ihfamy are done 
in the dens of New York. But in New 
York they are infamous. In New York they 
are indeed done in dens, by felons who flee 
the eye of the policeman,—unless, to be 
sure, the police have been appointed by a cer- 
tain alter ego of yours in 


whilom chief magistrate and disgrace of that 
unfortunate city. But under your life-ser 
| vice régime things are et in a more 
enlightened way. There they who bave lib- 
erty—and sometimes use the liberty—te tor- 


ture women into beastly submissions, do not 
hide from the laws, they make the laws. 
There such a personage as the one mention- 
ed may be a gentleman, as a man of high 
standing, ‘one of the most respectable men 
in the State’’ (Florids. ) 

And this, just this—for sutély you will 
not be a coward, and dodge uences, 
—you name a scheme of fifobire. This you 
esteem so much ior to our democratic 


| way of holding each man and woman to be 


the shrine of rights which have an infinite 
sanctity, and of adjudging it the chief duty 
of the State to annex to these rights the 
uisite foree for their practical assertion. 
Te Re thege: you, rls it some burglarious 
Devil that has broken into your bosom and’ 
stolen your soul, who is engaged in plaster- 


| ing over this infernal fester with smooth 


euphemisms! Are you verily the mechanic 
who is engaged in veneering out-houses 


#The writer is known to the publishers of the 
Atlansie | one whose word is not! 


and be aoe he 
his word pee np vam east sod ren, 
Horace Mann, years ago, 


















































‘OF hell with rosewood ? Is it your very and 
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- to anotiier than I to you ; but while one wo- 
* taan in America may be lawfully sent to 


" quite suerifice to you the sa 


‘cof w great. nation. Your scheme of 


f 


travelled far since then; but whither have 


/(petweett me and ber rescue, but as the life of 


' advocacy of it anything less than abomina- 
ble. 
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proper Self that stands there 


bf 4 | 
tu'the nostrils of niankind? Is it in ve 
eed Thomas Carlyle, ‘Thomas the Great, 
-whe now volunteers his services as male lady’s- 
maid to the 


benefit of his skill at the literary rouge-pot ? 
Xeu.2..Xes1.I.give. you joy. - avoca- 
tions! Truly, it sgn: 4 the while, hav 
ing such a cause, to defame a noble people in 
the very hour of their life-and-death strug- 


! 
Ellyn tases mila te election ! now 
Imake mine. It is my deliberate belief that 
no man ever gave heartier love and homage 


the on such ion, I will 
“hold yoar and name, if they come 
a stinging gnat! I love you,—but cannot 
ity of woman- 
» and all the honor and all i og 
hire” will therefore have to undergo very es- 
wontial modifications, such as will not only 


M 


Bat where are you now with relation to 
that Thomas Carlyle whose sie — 
tus,” I read twenty years ago and on 
horseback, seanng with it = my poe 
aud wearing it in et ti ket an 
ek Gade a re- 
“gote ‘solitades’ of Maine? We have both 


you been ing? The whole wide heaven 
' was not too wide for you then ; but now you 
can be jolly in your ‘‘nutshell.” Then, you 
- held spiritual, or human, values to be final, 
infinite, absolute, and could gibe in your own 
incomparable way at the besotted conven- 
tionalism which would place commercial val- 
ues above them ; now, who chants with such 
8 roaring, pious nasal at that apotheosis of 
Property which our modern commercial sla- 
very essentially is? Then, with Schiller, you 
desired, as a basis of political society, some- 
thing better than a doctrine of personal rights, 
‘ something more noble, human, unitary, some- 
thing more opposed to egotistic self-assertion, 
namely, a dovtrine of powers and their con- 
uent duties: now, a scheme of society 
‘ which is the merest riot or —_—- of 
property-egotism reckons yod among its chiet- 
est aeteanent Then, er struck Suissieslly 
out for a society more adequate to the spirit- 
ual possibilities of man ; now, social infidelity 
plus cotton and polite dining would seem to 
suffice for you. 

Ah, Heaven ! is anything sadder than to 
see a grand imperial soul, long worthy and 
secure of all love and honor, at length com- 
mitting suicide, not by dying, but by living ? 
Ill it is when they that do deepest homage to 
a great spirit can no longer pray for the in- 
crease of his days; when there arises in 
their hearts a pleasure in the growing num- 
ber of his years expressly as these constitute 
a deduction from the unknown sum total of 
those which have been appointed him; and 
when the utmost bravery of their affection 
must breathe, not Serus, but Crro‘tn caelum 
redeas! Q royal Lear of our literature, who 
have spurned from your love the dearest 
daughter of your thought, is it only left us 
to say, ‘‘How friendly is Death,—Death, 
who restores us to free relations with the 
whole, when our own fierce partialities have 
imprisoned and bound us hand and foet ?” 


Royal you are, royal in pity, as in pur- 


pet of modern his- |. 


heard ¢t ym ii r In R “ 
be as well if others did 
“‘others,”’ pray? 


— She. Commonwealth. 
BOSTON: FRIDAY, OCT. 2, 1863. 


PETITION OF THE WOMEN’S LOYAL NA- 
 ‘PIONAL LEAGUE. 


DRAWN UP BY HON. ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States: 


(men) 

The Undersigned, (women) of the United 
States above the age of eighteen years, ear 
nestly pray that your Honorable Body will 
pass, at the earliest practicable day, an Act 
emancipating all persons of African descent 
held to involuntary service or labor in the 
United States. 


REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. 


' The Convention which met at Worcester 
on Thursday, the 24th ult., was a noble rep- 
resentation of all that is politically and mor- 
ally and intellectuafly best in this good old 
Commonwealth. Its unanimity in regard to 
candidates was perfect. Governor Joun A. 
Anprew received that hearty and emphatic 
approval to which his unequalled public ser- 
vices, his untiring patriotism, and his sturdy 
and honest independence so fully entitle him. 
His associates in the State Government were 
also unanimously re-nominated. The speeches 
of Messrs. Eliot, Wilson, and £outwell, and 
the Resolutions which were agreed to with 
an unanimity only equalled by that which 
greeted the nomination of Gov. Andrew, all 
show on what platform the people stand in 
regard to the prosecution of the war, and the 
great questions of reconstruction and settle- 
ment which are to follow its completion. 
Rarely have our people had an opportunity 
to listen to three such speeches. Mr. 
Eliot, with whose voice the people of the 
State are not half so familiar as they ought 
to be, charmed everybody by his gracefulness 
of style, earnestness of manner, and strength 
of principle. Gen. Wilson, a true child of 
the people, at once catching and giving in- 
spiration, brought out the most enthusiastic 
applause by the heartiness with which he de- 
nounced the copperheads, and especially 
Franklin Pierce, and vindicated the patriot- 
ism of the Republicans and War Democrats. 
Gov. Boutwell in a speech of remarkable 
compactness and force, stated his position on 
the question of reconstructien and the read- 
mission of the rebel States, a position which 
met with the hearty approbation of the dele- 
gates. Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., the District 
Attorney, whose sole political business it is 
to go to Worcester once a year and try to 
govern the Republican Convention, and not 
succeeding in that, to go home again and 
misrepresent its procecdings,—Mr. Dana felt 
it incumbent upon him to make a little 
speech, most of which being upon undisputed 
matters, and said in an agreeable way, was 

















; and you have done, nay, I trust may 
still be doing, imperishable work. If only 
u did el tae democracy so bitterly as to 
perpetually prostrated by the recoil of 


your own gun ! Right or wrong in its in-| 


ception, this aversion has now become a 
chronic ailment, which drains mA 
the fountains of your spiritual force. | 
fer you the suggestion ; I can do no more. 
To have lost, in the hour of our trial, the 
fellowship of yourself, and of others in Eng- 
land whom we most delighted to honor, is a 
loss indeed. Yet we grieve a thousand times 
more for you than for ourselves ; and are not 
absorbed in any grief. It is clear to us that 
the Eternal Providence has assigned us our 
tasks, not by your advice, nor by vote of 
Parliament,—astonishing to sundry as that 
may seem. Your opinion of the matter we 
hold, therefore, to be quite beside the mat- 
ter ; and drivel, like that of your nutshell- 
ic, by no means tends to make us wish that 
Dactkows had acted upon European coun- 
sel rather than upon His Own! Moreover, 
we are very busy in these days, and can have 
small eye to the by-standers. We are busy, 
ancare likely to be so long ; for the peace that 
succeeds to such a war will be as dangerous 
and arduous as the war itself. We have as 
little time, therefore, to grieve as to brag or 
‘bluster ; we must work. We neither solicit 
nor repel your sympathy ; we must work,— 


of- 


at | 


very well received. He however, could not 
| refrain from insinnating his discontent with 
aw radical positions stated by Gov. Bout- 
well. While professing to be very thankful 
| for harmony, he took pains to misrepresent 
and falsify the resolutions of the Convention, 
and while- professedly solicitous Jest the ad- 
ministration should not be well sustained, he 
was the only speaker who suggested a politi- 


President would condemn him to everlasting 
infamy, and his administration to instant and 
deserved destruction. We refer to his innu- 
endo that the proclamation is merely ‘‘a mili- 
tary act, to take effect so far as it can.”’ But 
we will quote what he says : 


dent is like an act of Congress, to take effect 


whether it is a military act, to take effect so 
far as it can ; whether or not the States do 
| or do not exist, why sir, as to all these ques- 
| tions which we have got to meet and got to 
‘think about, Iam very glad to know that 
| the sound good sense of the committee on 
| resolutions has not attempted to force on the 
| party, or the Convention, any peculiar opin- 


/lon, or any special dogma ; but the resolu- 


| tions are presented in such a manner that 





cal theory, the acceptence of which by the | 


*‘Whether the proclamation of the Presi- | 


by its own force on and after its date—or | 





bs t Cotes 

ght to be 

of free States, ‘‘under a republican form of 
| goverament,”’-**with which the existence of 
slavery is wholly incompatible.’’ These are 

declarations over which Mr. Dana tries to 

throw doubt and obscurity. We leave it to 
our readers to judge whether they leave the 
position of the Massachusetts Republicans on 
the question of the meaning and scope of the 
Proclamation, in the least degree doubtful. 
If they do not, in what position is Mr. Dana 
left? He is detected not only in trying to 
insinuate his own pro-slavery opinions among 
the people, and thus to aid the mischievous 
efforts of rebels and copperheads to save what 
can be saved of the institution of Slavery, 
and to perpetuate the cause of the Rebellion, 
‘but he is detected also in an attempt to mis- 
lead the President and the ¢ountry as to the 
opinions of the people of Massachusetts, about 
which no honest and fgir minded man can 
have a particle of doubt. If Mr. Dana had 
but so much as breathed a doubt as to the 
validity and universality of the Proclamation 
over all slaves included in its terms, the 
Convention by a vote of twenty to one would 
have placed the subject beyond all possible 
risk of being obscured by pettifogging. 


OUR DOMESTIO RELATIONS. 


We copy on our fourth page the closing 
section of Mr. Sumyer’sarticle in the Aélan- 
tic. We should have been glad to have cop- 





other matter forbids. We regret this the less 
from the fact that most of our readers will 
read the whole article in the Adlantic. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is found 
in this section ; and that is that Congress has 
absolute and unqualified control over the 
rebel territory. Whatever theories may be 
broached as to the process by which this re- 
sult is reached, whether these States have 
committed suicide, or whether their rights 
and powers are in abeyance, the common 
sense of the country is rapidly drifting, and 
the logic of the situation is rapidly driving 
all thinking men to the same conclusion— 
that the men, the communities, the authori- 
ties, the States which have brought these 
woes upon the country have relinquished, or 
forfeited, or lost, all their rights. 

Let us look at the logic of the matter. 
Either these States possess all their original 
rights unimpaired, or they do not. If they 
do, then they can resume their places in the 
Federal family at pleasure, each with its 
State autonomy perfect, and its federal rela- 
tions intact. Davis, and Toombs, and Sli- 
dell, and the rest, with hands red with tae 
best blood of the North, trampling upon the 
green graves of a hundred thousand heroes 
slain by their crimes, walk into Congress, 
| greeted by Mr. Seward’s blandest smile, and 
| resume their functions as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The ‘‘The ‘Union as it was,” means 
| this, no more, no less. 

The only alternative is, that they have 
lost all their rights ; for if they have lust any, 
they have lost all. If they retain any and 
not all, who shall decide which they retain ’ 
If they have the right to decide which they 
retain, they can decide that they retain all ; 
| and that involves the monstrous absurdity 

above referred to. If we have the right to 
decide which they retain, we have the right 
| to declare all lost. 

So that we do not care to split hairs. We 
hold these States to be dead; and we hold 
further that there can be no settlement and 
no peace except upon this basis ; and to this 
conclusion wilitary necessity, inflexible logic, 
and the instincts of the people are rapidly 
coming. 


A NOBLE ENTERPRISE. 


| We have been remiss in not earlier calling 
| the attention of our readers to the great work 
_ undertaken by the Women’s Loyal League 
| of New York, at their meeting last May. 
| They then formed an organization, of which 
| Mrs. E. C. Stanton is President, and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony Secretary, for the pur- 














pose, first, of procuring a million signatures | that part of England ; chief of whom is Rob- 


| to a petition to Congress, for the emancipa- 


ied the whole article; but the pressure of 
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et earnest ~ ence in 
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‘War for Freedom, aid for the res- 
the National Unity. 


labor of love t= 


God speed these patriotic women in their. 


try a.new poem, ‘‘My beautiful lady,” by | 
Woolner, the seulptor, who made the glorious | 
bust of Tennyson, is anxiously looked for. | 
A complete edition of Browning's poems has | 
appeared, including such poems as Strafford, 
Christmas Eve, Easter Day, and Sordel- 
lo, which hitherto have been in distinct vol- 











OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonvon, Sept. 15. 

The conspiracy between Napoleon an 
Davis against the United States, becomes 
moreand more open and shameless. The 
plain protection given the Florida at Brest, 
by the French Government, even against an 
attachment sued out by one of its own sub- 
jects, for the destruction of his property by 
that vessel which the Moniteur itself called 
a corsaire—the constant interviews between 
Napoleon and Slidell at Biarritz—these are 
susceptible of but one interpretation. They 
have come to be counted upon ’Change here 
and in Paris, and the result is that the Con- 
federate loan gains 3 or 4 per cent., and 
American stocks fall to the same measure. I 
have so earnestly commented upon this state 
of things in former letters, that I leave you 
with the bare statement that it is time for the 
American Government to act upon facts, 
which the rest of the world now acts upon. I 
do not believe that it is well to rest our ac- 
tion upon the Mpnroe doctrine, but upon the 
plain threat to our country, involved in the 
presence of a French army in Mexico, with 
an understood purpose of alliance with our 
enemy. The first thing our Government 
may and should do, is to force Napoleon at 
once to say whether he will or will not recog- 
nize the confederacy. There should be no 
delay. 

This city was flooded with letters by the 
last steamer, from disloyal persons in Amer- 
ica, intended to injure American stocks, and 
benefit the confederate loan. These letters 
state that the Government has given up all 
hope of taking Charleston; that President 
Lincoln is receding from the emancipation 
policy and Davis advancing to it; that the 
President confesses himself unable to obtain 
any more troops from the West on account of 
the power of the disloyal there. 

You will find these figuring in the Money 
articles of the Zimes, and of the Liverpool 
and Manchester papers. These and the 
French complications have had a very de- 
| pressi.g effect upon our friends here; but 
| they have not been half so heavy as the tid- 
ings that Mr. Lincoln is about to announce a 
willingness to compromise with the Southern 
States, by conceding the liberties of those set 
free by his proclamation. ‘If he shonld 
ever do that,” said F. W. Newman in my 
hearing, ‘‘he will receive such a storm of scorn 
and indignation from this country, as has nev- 
er yet fallen to the lot of any man.” It 
| surprises and distresses our steadfast friends 
over here that such a move should be consid- 
| ered possible enough even for a discussion. 
| ‘The order that has gone out detaining the 
| confederate rams in the Mersey for legal in- 
| quiries, is thought by some to be merely for 
a show of fairness to be quoted hereafter, im- 
mediately preceding their departure. I do 
not think so. I think that there is really a 
determination that it is not safe for England 
that they should go; and that as it bas been 
discovered that the net of English law has 
sundry big holes in it, it is meant to keep 
them in docks and dockets until Parliament 
shall mend the said nets. 





Sept. 16. 
This morning, a burst of sunlight! Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s letter comes. It will do us 


done by the fall of Charleston. 


Proclamation of Emancipation; the Presi- 
dent believes it sound law, and that as such 
it can no more be recalled than the dead can 
be raised to life ! 

I lately attended a meeting at Old Carlisle 
'in the north of England, of which I send you 
|an account. It was a very large meeting, 
| and when the vote came it was found to con- 
| tain only one sympathizer with the South. 
We have had some very earnest friends in 





“ert Ferguson, Esq., a magistrate of the city, 


more good in England than would have been | 
The world | 


is no. more left to speculations about the 


work straight on, and let all that be as it can ‘every free man, Mr. President, every man— 
| though I do not wish to be exclusive—every 


be. 

We seck not to conceal even from you | ion who in his heart esires that theré shail 
that our democracy has great weaknesses, a8/1 none but free States in this Union, can 
well as strength. Mean, gwen aa , 
and stolid men are not found in nd . : 
alone; they are ominously abundant here al | Mr, Dana was and is opposed to the Pro- 
so. We have lunatic radicalisms as well as | clamation of Emancipation. We presume 
sane, idiotic conservatisms as well as intelli-| he will not deny this. He never said a word 
gent. pt gen for safety, our — sit | in its favor, either before or since it was is- 

urulent, our age prger' sued. Indeed he is upon record as holding 
the objet of “pes Nf penile ees may opinions which are entirely incompatible 
yet discover that universal suffrage can be a with even a qualified approval of that most 
trifle too universal,—that it should pause a beneficent act. Neither as an act of military 
&ttle short of the state-prison. New York | necessity or civil right, or humanity, would 
must ave to it that the thief does not , Petron" | he give it any countenance or approval. 
ize the judge, and sit in the prisoner's box as | : a ; 
on the bench of a higher court. Our de-| Were he not tied up by the necessities of bis 
has somewhat to learn; it knows official connection with President Lincoln’s 


that it has somewhat to learn, and says administration, we presume he would not 
cheerfully, “‘What is the use‘of living with- hesitate to take ground openly against the 
ont porns | PE RRP tp nT 'President’s policy. He does what he con- 
open or ” ap stout heart? And this Siders the next most mischievous thing, viz., 
I say, —I, who am almost anextreme dissenter attempts to limit its scope and meaning, and 
from extreme democracy ,—if our people bring | throw legal obscurity around it, for the bene- 
to all future emergencies, those qualities of ft of the copperhead constructionists in the 
papa ayy a= a mp eal ‘courts and elsewhere Possibly he considers 
Fa will disgrace neither themselves nor their himself doing his duty as a Republican and 
institutions ; and it will betheir honor more friend of the administration, in taking this 
than once to extortsome betrayal of dissatis-' course. We shall not dispute his right to 
faction feom those who, like yourself, are. tere hold and express bis own opinions, though 

to see a democracy behaving, not well, ) might find a more appopriate place for 


_ tion by law of all the slaves in the country. | and very well known in England and else- 
| This petition, drawn up by Hon. Robert Dale where, for his profound and learned re 
| Owen, and already signed by thousands of searches in Philology, especially as bearing 
_men and women in all parts of the land, is upon the namesof families and rivers in 
| printed today at the head of our columns, Great Britain. He has published three in- 
| and will remain there until the meeting of teresting works upon these subjects. I men- 
Congress, for the convenience of our readers| tion this gentleman particularly because 
| who may wish to sign or circulate it. It is | there is a probability that he will in October 
a petition that few of the loyal people of the visit America, in order to gaina personal 
North can refuse to sign, for if it be objected knowlege of our war as far as he can. His 
that Congress has no power to pass such an | intense interest in the struggle and his de- 

act, and if this objection be well founded site to bear a more authentic testimony on 
| (which we deny,) then of course “the earli- | his return induce him to this. He especially 
est practicable day,”’ will be after such | desires to visit New Orleans and Port Royal 
changes have been made in the Constita- | I trust that our friends will give this excel- 
tion as will allow such a law to be passed. | lent gentleman the reception he merits and 


the North, who do not earnestly pray for the | Ferguson’s first visit will probably be to 
emancipation of the slaves at the “earliest | Boston. 

| practicable day,” since Reverdy Johnson, the! Yesterday Mr. Adams returned with his 
| Maryland lawyer, has just declared that to | family to London, having been on a summer 
be his prayer. This petition then, if Con-| visit to the lakes and highlands of Scotland. 
| gress decide the matter to be out of its juris Mr. Whiting and his family are enjoying 
diction, will serve as an indication of the Scotch scenery now. Mr. Harvey from 
popular wish for such action in other ways / Portugal has arrived in London. Mr. Dud- 
_ as sball bring about the same result. There- ley, Consul at Liverpool,,sits} in that disa- 
' fore all who honestly prefer Freedom to Sla-/ greeable old city watching the confederate 
| very can and ought to sign it. , rams, which by the way bave béen visited 
Miss Anthony, the efficient Secretary of by the entire crew of the Florida (at Brest) 





A a ee 
his mind. Ho is resolved on having three 


* pe | 


vernment ; 


irst, a government ; a real 


a xan re “ 
the wi j or jeff) who chooses 
papa ane be a t will not daw-, 
dle with bands. in pockets while this conti-, 
nent is converted into a maggot-swarm of 
ten-acre empires ; 


Secondly, » government whose purpose, $0, Jy), power of the General Government to | by the League last May, ho 
| maintain their rights ;’’ that .“‘it was indis- | sis of principles on which it is proposed to on the life of I. I. Rousseau, 
peusable, and must be maintained invio. 
ished a new order of 


far as it can act, shall be to forward every 
proper humanity ; 
aspball Gnally prove possible, | 


down the . 


such utterances than the Conven‘ion which 
met at Worcester on the 24th. But he 
surely has no right to misrepresent the ac- 
tion of the delegates to whom he was speak- 
ing. They bad just resolved unanimously, 
that the Proclamation of January 1st, 1863, 


late; that it 


| We 


umes. The most pleasing feature of tiese 
volumes is the appearance of Sordello, with 
scarcely any alterations but those of punctua- 
| tion, and yet these fhake so much change in 
the sense that Douglas Jerrold, were he liv- 
ing, might read it without ever fancying him- 
self insane. The only preface to it is the 
following significant dedication to J. Milsand 
of Dijon :—‘Dear Friend,—Let the next 
poem be introduced by your name, and so re- 
pay all trouble it ever cost me. I wrote it 
twenty-five years ago for only a few, count- 
ing, even in these on somewhat more care 
about its subject than they really had. My 
own faults of expression were many; but 
with care for a man or a book such would be 
surmounted, and without it what avails the 
faultlessness of either ? I blame nobody, least 
of all myself, who did my best then and since; 
for I lately gave time and pains to turn my 
work into what the many might,— instead of 
what the few must,—like ; but after all I im- 
agined auother thing at first, and therefore 
leave as I find it. The historical decoration 
was purposely of no more importance than a 
background requires ; and my stress lay on 
the incidents in the development of a soul ; 
little else is worth study. I at least always 
thought so—you, with many known and un- 
known to me think so ; and whether my at- 
tempt remain for them or not, I trust, though 
away and past it, to continue ever yours— 
R. B.”” M. D.C. 





FROM WASHINGTON. 
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reveal—Rosecrans’ Failure—His Corps Commanders—A 
Hookerism—The Military Prospects around Washington 
—The Draft. 
[From our Regular Washington Correspondent. } 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 29. 

THE CONTEST ON THE WESTERN BORDER. 

The Missouri and Kansas delegations of 
Radicals now here to seek from the Presi- 
dent a redress of the ‘grievances concerning 
which fragmentary stories have from time to 
time reached us, make some startling state- 
ments. 

One is that officers of thearmy, acting un- 
der Adj. Gen. Thomas’ immediate orders, as 
well as under the authority of the War De- 
partment direct, who have been engaged in 
recruiting for negro regiments in Missouri, 
have been arrested, thrust into jail like com- 
mon felons, and finally sent out of the State, 
with orders never to return, while their ne- 
groes have been disbanded, and where possi- 
ble, restored to their rebel masters. Anoth- 
er 1s that negroes engaged, under special 
Congressional enactment, in quartermasters’ 
and commissarics’ employ, have been taken 
from work in our service, and sent back to 
their rebel masters. Another is that men 
who have been in Price’s army are being in- 
duced to return as rapidly as possible, that 


tive’ voters. And still another is that men 
who are notorious as having been in the reb- 
el service, have been appointed to Colonel- 
cies in our own regiments. 


to lead them to doubt whether they are un- 


representing the party that at every risk 0. 
property and life upheld the Union cause in- 
the early struggles in Missouri, and. that, in 
the Presidential canvass of 1860, cast their 
votes for Lincoln in the faith that he honest 
ly entertained the principles for which they 
were willing to sacrifice so much, should 
‘now come on to demand, in temper not quite 
so courtly as may be thought by our high of- 
ficials to beseem their presence, that an im- 
mediate and absolute change should be made 
in the policy from which they are syffer 
ing. 

What their success may be it would be 





better. Now Governor Gamble happens ts 
and has the full sympathies and support o. 
Gen. Frank P. Blair, brother to another 
‘conservative’ member of the 
Here are men of potent influence, who al- 
ways have the ear of the President, with 
whom the delegation must grapple from the 
outset. 

Practically tae struggle is between the 
emancipation and the pro-slavery parties in 
Missouri. Between these Mr. 
ought to have no trouble in choosing; but 


veil of ‘Gradual Emancipation” under 
which the pro-slavery leaders conceal their 


designs. 
' The memorial to be presented to him to- 











Certainly there can be few Joyal men in do all they can to further bis plans. Mr. morrow will assert that there is nota guer- | 
‘illa, not a rebel in arms, not a thoroughly | 


‘disloyal man in Missouri or Kansas who | 


' does not pray for the continuance of Mr. 
Lincoln's support to the Gamble-Schofield 
_ conservative policy, and the confusion of the 
| radicals, and will make throughout a strong 
| presentment of a case in which the friends of 
liberal ideas everywhere cannot fail to feel a 
profound interest. 
! CONCERNING CHICKAMAUGA AND ITS RESULTS. 
The defeat of Rosecrans, (that is the true 
name for it, and if we are not strong enough 


the League, which is extending itself over eighty men in all. They utter much indig- and brave enough at this day, to face the facts 
the whole North and West, is now in nation because perfidious Albion will not about onr reverses, we are a poor race of 
Boston, making arrangements for the cireu-| let them go tosea at once in a ram, and are cowards indeed,) the defeat of Resecrans, 
lation of the petition throughout New Eng- fond of parading the money they have made sadly complicates the military situation. Its 
land, where, as yet, few signatures have been by piracy. They are all with one or two ex- first effect is to so weaken the Army of the 
procured. We commend her and her enter- , ceptions Europeans, and open in their en- Potomac, that the advance across the Rapi- 
“decreed the absolute and perpetual freedom prise to the assistance of our readers and of deavors to excite a piratic feeling amongst dan, for which we have been hoping must be 


| of all slaves within the States and parts of all friends of the Union and of Freedom. It English tars. 


' States then i It ;” that it “pledged the . will be seen by the following , adopted , 
o ve pi iit 7 a PPL ba- that in France, Arsene Houssaye is engaged are to embark at Alexandria, for the old | 


te ; 


To leave politics for literature, I learn | 


and Edward | 
About upon that of Voltaire, 


indefinitely postponed. There are stories in- 
deed on the streets, that a couple of corps 


flank movement on Richmond, but there is 


whose mantle | vastly more probability that they are to fall | graded, or in an anomalous postion: in com- 
| the Undersigned, Women of the! he is thought by imapy to wear. In this coun-| back'gradually to the defences of Washing- | manding negro troops. If the 


The Missouri and Kansas Delegation—Startling Facts they | 


they may swell the number of ‘‘conserva- | 


ton. In fact that would now s¢em in the legi- 
timate end of Gen, Meade’scampaign, which 
begun so brightly at Gettysburg. ° Washing. 
ton is still fated to remain the:Alpha and the 
Omega of the Potomac Army’s movements, 
and achievements. 

Rosecrags’ ‘misfortune brings Hooker up 
again. “Mm as much a Hooker man now 
as I was last spring,’’ said one to the Gene- 
ral the other day, as he was on ‘the point 
of entering on his new command. ‘There 
will be plenty more of them within a few 


cess as they’ve done before,” was his answer. 


larger performance. 

Gens. McCook and Crittenden, the two 
unlucky Corps Commanders, on whom Rose- 
crans lays the bulk of blame for the disaster, 
are reported to have been relieved from com- 
mand, and ordered before a Court of Inqui- 
ry. Itcannot be possible that the stories 
current here about their having shown per- 
sonal cowardice can be true. As far as ani 
mal bravery is concerned, either is beyond 
suspicion ; but those who know them have 
always wondered where government found in 
them material for Major Generals. McCook 
is a heavy, unintellectual, illiterate man, who 
came out of West Point thoroughly versed in 
the tactics, and with little beyond this and 
the other routine knowledge the place af- 
fords. He would make a splendid drill ser- 


the very topmost grade of his capacity when 


giment. Crittenden has very much more 
ability than McCook, but he never should 
have gone beyond a Brigadier , General’s 
command. He never would, but for the cir- 


son could get anything he asked. But our 
censures shoald be tempered with judgment. 


aster ; not want of courage. 
THE DRAFT. 

Six weeks or two months ago I said in this 
correspondence, that the draft would prove 
practically a failure. One has but to point to 
our wasted armies today to realize the sad 
truth. The draft has not yiclded more ‘than 
one third, possibly not more than one-fourth 
the number of men we expected. 
some new stimulus must be given to volun- 
tecring, or we must speedily resort to another 
| draft. 
| Jeff. Davishas enforced his draft, and_ se- 
cured his soldiers. We have not! 


of physical disability, and the toleration of 
the pernicious practice of procuring exemp- 
tions or substitutes at the public expense are 
the main reasons of the failure. Ww. R. 


—¢ som > —-— 


ARMING NEGROES BY THE SOUTH. 


From the Index, the Rebel organ in England. 


Without placing absolute credence in the 
startling intelligence brought by the Hiber- 
nian, it is safe to speculate upon it if not as 
an actual fact, at least as an event which 
has recently entered into the range of imme- 
diate probabilitics. We have, in the various 





It is not strange that, with such outrages | 


der rebel or loyal rule, delegations like these | 


hard to say. Their initial proposition is that | 
their State Governor is practically disloyal, | 
and that Gen. Schofield, whom Mr. Lincoln | 
has sent to command the Department, is no | 
"carried out thoroughly and without delay. 


be brother-in-law to attorney General Bates, | 


Cabinet. | 


Lincoln | 


he allows himself to be blinded by the flimsy | 


rumors that preceded this last direct an- 
| nouncement, so many indications that the 
| question of.arming the slave population has 
| been under careful and serious consideration 
in the Confederate counsels. It is also cer- 
| tain that the same subject has been frequent 
| ly diseussed by the Confederates and thir 
| friends in Europe within the last few months. 
| The Southern mind, therefore, oa both 
| sides of the ocean has been ripening for this 
step, and, if not already taken, is prepared 
to take it. [Intelligent observers of the 
struggle have long been aware that as a_ last 
resort the South possessed an element of la- 
tent strength which, whenever called forth, 
would at once shift the numerical superiority 
| to the side which has heretofore been the 
| weaker, and thus end the conflict. Those 
| who knew the temper of the Southern peo- 
| ple knew that if the alternative were fairly 
| presented between independence and the 
| maintainance of negro Slavery, it would not 
hesitate an instant to sacrifice the latter to 
| the former. 
The choice made, it is not in the Southern 
cheracter to resort to half-way,measures. If 
the measure became expedient it would be 


If negroes were to be armed, the arming 
would be en masse. The chief obstacle lay 
not in any fear of the use the negroes might 
| make of their arms: on that subject, except 
in the few localities where the negro has 
been corrupted by long contact with the Yan- 
kees, no Southern man ever entertained a 
doubt. The difficulty was in the repugnance 
_ which a proud nation, regarding the bearing 
| of arms asa privilege and an honor, must 
necessarily feel in extending that privilege 
and that honor to a servile race. 
call of patriotism the Southerners would sac- 
rifice this repugnance, as they have sacrificed 
property and life, without hesitation and 
without vain regrets. Our only reason for 
doubt, then, is that we do not believe the 
| stress of military necessity so great as to 
| warrant the use of this last, though infallible, 
reserve. Atthesametime it must be re- 
membered that the South is led by men who 
will not wait until driven by necessity to re- 
sort to a measure which they foresee that the 
public safety may require. 

The force which the South can thus sud- 
denly throw into the scale, insuring prompt 
success, is easily available. Five hundred 
thousand would indeed comprise nearly the 
whole number of able-bodied negroes within 
the jurisdretion of the confederacy, but these 


| 


months, or they'll refuse to honor great suc- 


It was a characteristic Hookerism ; and yet | 
we have never save once had to complain. 
that his large promise was not backed by | 


geant ; but when it comes to posts that re- 
quire intellectual exertion he had reached | 


he was made Colonel of an Ohio infantry re- 


Want of capacity was what wrought the a 


Either | 
We stand still, all along the line. | 


Looseness in granting exemptions on account | 


But at the Bs 


ithe plantation is Jess. rigorous than that ‘ 
the a it is nevertheless an. adwira. 
| preparation for the latter, and has moreo¥e: 
the merit of furnishing, ready to band, a class 
| of efficient non-commissioned officers, accus- 
| tomed to the exercise of delegated authority 
| over those of their own color, and to the re- 
‘sponsibility for their good behavior. Even 
| the searcity of arms is no insuperable obsta- 
‘cle. There are, probably, enough of fire- 
j arms-for a select corps of negroes, already 
| familiar with their use ; and as for the others, 
| it may be doubted whetber they would not 
be more effective in the field with the more 
| primitive weapons which the blacksmith’s 


, shop on every plantation could readily forge 
out of the implements of husbandry. A 
hundred thousad negro pikemen or scythe- 
men would probably be a more formidable 
| body for immediate service than the same 
| number of raw recruits intrusted with un- 
|wonted weapons. ‘There is no doubt, also, 
| that the greater portion of the negro levies 
, would be quickly thrown across the North- 
‘ern border, where at worst they would have 
| to meet foes no better armed or drilled than 
| themselves. 
| As for the negro’s courage, when suppor- 
, ted and led by bis master, not against him, 
we have never entertained a doubt. The 
_ Confederate negro troops will be as much su- 
| perior in steadiness and effectiveness to the 
| black levies of the North, as the Sepoys uu- 
| der European officers were to the mutinous 
| hordes of Nena Sahib. Besides, what the 
| negro lacks in that intelligence which char- 
| acrerizes the white American volunteer, he 
more than supplies by implicit obedience and 
insensibility to danger, and be thus possesses 
| the very qualities which professional officers 
_are prone to consider the highest of the sol- 
idier. If the military importance of such an 
| cnormous accession to the numerical strength 
(of the Confederacy is almost beyond ade- 
quate comprehension, the political and social 
_ aspects of the measure assume even more gi- 
| gantic proportions. It is the most complete 
scheme of emancipation that visionary ever 
; dreamed of, and, though we cannot disguise 
the terrible danger of thus subverting at one 
| blow the whole social fabric of a great coun- 
| try, it is undeniable that the experiment, if 


| 


cumstance of his birth ; John J. Crittenden’s | it has to be tried, is tried in this form with 


immensely superior practical prospects, and 
under fewer disad vantages. 


> 





Mrs. F. D. Gaae writes to the N. Y. 
| Tribune as follows: 

We took up a collection in our old eburch 
yesterday, for the monument to be erected for 
Col. Robert G. Shaw, and the receipts were 
| $27. Think of it; I have seen larger and 
| fur more wealthy congregations give less 


| when pressed upon seemingly important oe- 
/easious. Most of our congregations were 
| women ; but be it known to all the world that 
the negro woman comes first before the peo- 
| ple, entitled to equal wages for a like day’s 
work with her husband or son, and what is 
more, it is her own when she has earned it. 





SPEECH OF HON. GEO. 8. BOUTWELL, 
AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT WORCESTER, SEPT. 
24TH, AT THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen :—I have had al- 
ready enough to do in your presence Jast evening 
| and today, without troubling you with a speech. 


There will be among those even who support the @ 


| doctrine of one of these resolutions to which you 
| have just signified your assent—that which pro- 
| vides or declares that s!avery shall not exist in the 
; States or Territories covered by the President’s 
| proclamation—different theories as to the process 

by which the conclusion is to be reached. If you 
| will allow me the space of five minutes, I will state, 
' as distinctly as [am able, a process, not the only 
; one, but a process which meets my approbation. 
| I assume in the first place that a State, an Ameri- 
| can State, exists by the will of the people within 
| ats limits, and not by any external force; and I ap- 
| pealto the uninterrupted usage of the country, 
| from the establishment of the government until 
| now, as evidence that no State has ever assumed a 

position as a State, either outside or within the Un- 

ion, except upon the express judgment and organ. 
| ized will of its own people. 

If a State exists in that way, and can, as an 
American State, exist in no other way, then when 
a State or people in an organized manner declare 
that they no longer exist as a State, there is no 
power either inthe Union, or in all the political 
organizations of the world by which it can be com- 

| pelled to exist as a State against its own will. 
Hence it follows that South Carolina having on the 
6th day of December, 1860, declared in the most 
solemn form known to human proceedings, that it 
ceased to exist as an American State, and having 
followed that decision by unwavering adherence 
thereto, has ceased to exist asan American State, 
both by its own declaration and by the exact fact 
established by all its conduct during two years and 
| more. Now, then, what follows? Its other -rela- 
tions to the American Union, are by no means sub- 
stantially changed in any particular. Take as exam- 
pies the State of Arkansas,of Louisiana, of Texas, al- 
| though the same process of reasoning would ap- 
ply to South Carolina, or North Carolina, or Vir- 


ginia. 
But take the new States. We know that the 
| general government had jurisdiction over the ter- 
| ritory and people before they became States in the 
Union. That jurisdiction and authority is in no 
; manner taken away from us or diminished or re- 
strained, except by physical force. All legal right 
| and authority and jurisdiction remain unimpaired. 
| When those States severally came into the Ameri- 
| cau Union, they made certain agreements and con- 
| ditions in the most solemn form, by which the gen- 
eral government might exercise jurisdiction for 
certain purposes; and that they as States, would 
not raise armies, create navies, nor coin money. 
| They declared they would not do certain other 
things enumerated in and prohibited by the con- 
stitution. We hold them to the solemn compact 
| which we had never violated, and which they have 
| only temporarily interrupted and thrown off. We 
| hold them to all their obligations, agreements and 
conditions, and we enforce our rights—pre-exist- 
ent to their admission to the Union, as well as 
those acquired by the act of admission—at the 
| point of the bavonet, and to their fullest extent. 
| Therefore, secession in the manner in which they 
have chosen to attempt to exercise it, comes but to 
this; the destruction of theirorganized rights as 
States in the American Union, while the supreme, 
indestructible, perpetual authority of the Union 
remains, and will be re-established. (Applause.) 
They are to be governed during the state through 
which they are passing according to circumstances 
t to be governed—I know not how. _ Gen. 
Banks will yovern some portion, and Rosecrans 
nnother portion, Meade another portion; and 
when the time comes that loyal men who will take 
an oath to support the constitution and the Union 
, shall organize themselves into a State government 
in any of these eleven, or in all these eleven rebel- 
lious States, and apply for admission into the 
| Union as States, then the nation will consider the 
| questions as they arise. There is one condition 
| which in my jadgment, should be precedent 
to their admission into the Union—that they offer 
themselves as free States. (Loud applause.) And 
thus, by a short and simple, but, I believe, by a 
constitutional and logical process, I satisfy myself 
of the wisdom, and justice, and constitationality of 
the conclusion reached in one of these resolutions. 
{ know of nothing more absurd, except the doc- 
| trine of our opponents that this waris not to be 
prosecuted, but that we are to propose terms of 
peace, than the proposition often stated and advo- 
cated that we of the North, who have been true 
and loyal to the Constitution, are to attempt to 
hold up the shield of the Constitution and defend 
these eleven States. They have no rights, and if 
there be—as undoubtedly there were—minorities 


could be spared with less detriment to agri- who would, if they could, have been true to the 


cultural pursuits than any equal proportion 
of any other laboring population. The 
South has abandoned ail its usual staples. 
Nothing is now asked from the soil but food. 
For the production of this, black female la- 
bor will suffice ; and in health, hardiness, 
and strength, the females of the African race 
far exceed the peasant women of continental 
Europe. The rich lands of the cotton region 
are easily tilled, and the young and aged 
who cannot fight can grow eorn and tend 
eattle. Nor is there any serious difficulty in 
organizing this force. In the South, unlike 
the North, the relations between the white 
man and the black are well defined, and are _ 
accepted by both without question ; they rest 
upon a reciprocal confidence and a perfect | 
understanding of each other’s character. 
The white man therefore will not, feel de- 


discipline of | 


~ 


wavering and 


i ernment in its efforte to suppress the 
Eoiom against ite authority. i 


Union, they must take the fate of all minorities. 
The majority rule, and to some extent shape the 
public destinies, and the minorities cannot eseape. 

[ should, for myself, be willing whenever and 
wherever it can be shown that in anv of these elev- 
en States there has been a man, however humbic, 
who has done what he could under the circum- 


‘stance in which he was placed to preserve untat- 


tered the flag of the Union; to do what I can to re- 
munerate him fur any sacrifice lie may have made 
in the cause for the Union. I would even go 50 
far as to remunerate him for slaves who may have 
been made free by the proclamation. But to 
maintain the doctrine that a State exists when 
ninety-nine people ina hundred within its limits 
have declared that it does not exist, merely be- 
cause there is one man who says he would, if he 
could, be true to the Uuion, is more absurd than 
to attempt to turn a pyramid of Egyptand make 
it stand upon its apex. Gentlemen,I have done 
in a feebje way just what I promised to do when I 
took od platform, and I leave you here. (Ap- 
plause). 
The following are the 
° Beselations. 
ved, That we ourselves anew to an un- 
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long periods of disaster; as a measure of secu’ for 
the future peace and tranquility of the re- na- 
tion, indispensable and must be maintained in- 


, and, as 
we reverently believe, it assures us of the favor of Al- 


hty God. 
dived, That we join issue with those who be- 
lieve that a it and settle- 
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Resolved, Massachusetts is for the prosecution of the 
war to the entire suppression of the revolt. In this 
cause we extend the hand of fellowship to loyal men 
of all political parties, and we recognize as political 
enemies ali men who make this issue subordinate to 
their own negro dogmas, or who seck to make 
with the is on any terms short of their submission 
to the national authority and the suppression of their 
pretended Confederacy. 

Resolved, That the policy of rg yen colored 80)- 
diers is wise and just, and should be enlarged and lib- 
eralized by putting such soldiers on a periect 
with whites asto rights and compensation while in 
the service. The nation has a right to the services of 
all 1ts subjects in every part of its domain, and no pre- 
service on the part ot master 
or employer, in the South or the North, should be al- 
lowed to interfere with that primary allegiance which 
is due to the country iteelf. 

Resolved, That the administration of the State Gov- 
ernment by John A. Andrew and his associates upon 
the State ticket has been emineutly satisfactory to the 
people of the Commonwealth, and that we unhesi- 
tatingly recomimend them for re election to the posts 
which they now hold. 

They were received with satisfaction by the Con- 
vention, and immediately adopted, unanimously. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
Rosecrans and his position still claim the great- 
est share of the public interest. His battles near 


Chattanooga, are very similar in result to the other 
great battles of the Southwest; the loss on both 





The news from Gen, Meade’s army has been very 
contradictory. Some will have it that he is march- 
ing on Gordonsville, others that he is sending a 
large part of his forces to the aid of Gen. Rose- 
crans, which‘we hope, and be.ieve,is true. We 
have always held that the strength of the rebels is 
inthe Southwest, not in Virginia. Once break 
through their line of defense there and Richmond 
must be abandoned. 

There is good reason to believe that Lee is not 
anxious to press an engagement, and that if he 
should attempt a flank movement, his labor will 
be in vain. 

A large portion of Meade’s army is encamped 
near Culpepper. 


The news from New Orleans is of little conse- 
quence. Gen. Grant has recovered sufficiently to 
be removed to Vicksburg. It will be some time 
before he can resume active duty. 

Several steambvats from St. Louis had arrived 
within a few days, laden with produce, and have 
greatly relieved the market. 

Military matters are active. The expedition of 
Gen. Herron has been heard from. He has cleared 
the country between Red River and Port Hudson 
of the guerilla parties who have been firing on our 
transports, and driven Gen. Green west of the At- 
chafalaya with considerable loss. Gen. Herron is 
quite sick, and may be brought to New Orleans. 

Gen. Banks’ order removing the restrictions on 
trade is received with great satisfaction. 

The health of thecity is good. 





The rumors of an attack on Mobile are renewed, 
and they are not improbable. Itis said the Texas 
expedition has been deferred to take advantage of 
lack of defenders at Mobile, in consequence of the 
rebel concentration near Chattanooga, 





Little progress has been made in the siege of 
Charleston. On the 25th ult. Gen. Gillmore was 
still actively engaged in mounting siege guns. 
Boisterous weather interfered with active opera- 
tions. The health of the army and navy was 
| good. 


| The echo of Gillmore’s guns is coming back to 


| us from Europe. The London Telegraph, former- 
ly on the Southern side, says: 

“‘The Marsh Angel,”’ as the Federals call the big 
gun of Gen. Giflmore, has surely bellowed load 
enough at Fort Sumter to wake up some of our 
critics at home to what is a fact in despite of them. 
* Twice, in the course of this two. years’ 

struggle, they have altered the complexion of the 
science of destruction—once on the water and once 
| by land. The Monitor and the Merrimac initiated 
| a new era in naval tactics. The plates of both are 
hardly rusted yet by the salt water in which they 
went down so soon; but already every country 
that pretends to keep the sea armed is fitting out 
vessels after their kind—ponderous Goliaths in 
| fron, descended lineally from the memorable fight 
| in Hampton water. Now it isa revolation in the 
| art of attack by battery and defence by battle- 
| ments which these energetic fighters have devel- 








feeb 


sides is much the same, but the benefits of the en- | o 


counter accrue to the cause of the Union. Such 
we are confident will be the issue now, if it be true 
that the Government had previously made arrange- 
ments for reinforcing Rosecrans, who seems to 


have been defeated partly for want of men and | 
partly because some of his divisions could not stand | 


fire. The battle cf Saturday was in no sense a 


decided advantage. 
the glory of the day—such as it was—rests with 


Gen. Thomas, who bore the brunt of the battle. ; 


He is a Virginian by birth—~a West Point officer, 
and has already won renown In several battles. 
Blame is thrown on Burnside in some quarters for 
not reinforcing Rosecrans, but we think it will ap- 
pear that Burnside had work enough of his own 
todo. It was an error in Rosecrans to throw his 
men so far forward when he should have expected 
an attack from the enemy. 


for this single defeat. A great commander knows 
how to turn defeat into gain, and we are sure that 
Rosecrans will yet doso. The object of the rebels 
was to regain Chattanooga; if they fail in that they 


lose their whole campaign, for they must then fall , 


back to the position occupied before the battle. 
On the other hand, if we hold Chattanooga, we 
have lost nothing but what we lost in battle, and 


the time which a victory would have saved us. 
Every patriot should pray that Rosecrans may be 
heavily reinforced; every copperhead we are sure 
longs for his defeat. 
Y. Herald thus sums up the two day’s fight: 

The battle was fought some distance from Chat- 
tanooga; but it willbe known by that name in 
history. The aim of the enemy, persistently pur- 
sued from the beginning, was to get possession of 
Chattanooga. In that he was foiled, foiled forthe | 
present and the future; for itis now impossible to | 
gain it. In his vain efforts for two days he had 
suffered severely, to the extent of at least one | 
thousand five hundred men killed, and ten thou- | 
sand wounded, with no less than two thousand five 
hundred prisoners. He had lost in killed and | 
wounded fifteen of his best generals, but he had | 
gained a great advantage in large captures of ma- | 
terial. Not less than fifty pieces of artillery fell | 
into his hands’ 

By the unfortunately lame defence of McCook | 
and Crittenden, we had lost valuable materials; | 
but our losses in killed and wounded were but slight. | 
I had no means of ascertaining our losses in pris- | 
oners; but, as Gen. Mitchell kept the rebel caval- | 
ry busy watching their own rear, and as no cavalry | 
figured on the field, their routed men generally | 

ursued their way to Chattanooga undisturbed. | 

n Thomas's corps, where the defence was so stub- 
born and obstinate, our loss was heavy in killed | 
and wounded; but, as on the second day the pre- | 
caution had been taken to protect the line by | 
breastworks, I do not think Thomas could have | 
lost more in killed in the two days than Longstreet | 
did in his repulse and rout on Saturday. All our} 
dead and severely wounded were left on ‘the field, 
and these the rebels will count as prisoners, thus 
showing a large list of losses; but I believe that | 
my first figures as telegraphed vou will cover all | 
losses—namely, 1,200 killed, 7,000 wounded, and | 
2,000 unwounded prisoners. 

Daring the night of Sunday, Gen. Thomas fell 
back from his position on the field to Rossville, 
where he held a strong position in the gap of Mis- 
sion Ridge, in which the town is situated. The 
enemy reconnoitered this position the next dav, | 
but failed to attack. During the same day the | 
corps fell back to Chattanooga, and with the army 
reorganized, assumed a fortified line about a mile | 
and a half in length, covering the pontoons, stores ! 
and hospitals, and commanding all the southeast 
and eastern approaches to the place, all of which 
lie through a vatley which are commanded by | 
Rosecrans’s life. He was perfectly secure in it from 
any direct attack which Bragg might make, and it | 
is only by long and toilsome mancuvres and | 
marches, threatening our communications, that 
Bragg can hope to dislodge him. 





Gen. Burnside was at Knoxville on the 25th. 
He did not know of the impending battle between | 
Rosecrans and Bragg, and could not have reinfore, | 
ed Rosecrans if he bad. The battle had been long 

concluded before the news reached Burnside. 

Gen. Burnsids is entirely safe in his present po- | 
sition, and by concentrating at Cumberland Gap 
can repel any force. His supplies are abundant 
and not liable to be cut off. 

It is so plain that Gen. Burnside has no more than 
men enough for his own campaign in East Tennes- 
see, that it was unreasonable to expect him to rein- 
force Rosecrans. That should have been done 
from other quarters, as we neg hear has been 
done. We cannot join in the Di thrown on 
Burnside by the Washington correspondents. His 
own work is enough for him without being called 
on to aid Rosecrans in his. 


From Arkansas we have good news. (Col. Cloud 
with 100 of the 2d Kansas cavalry, arrived at Little 
Rock on the 1%th, from the Indian Territory where 
Gen. Blunt defeated the rebels under Steele and 
Cooper, and captured Fort Smith. Col. Cloud, 
with 500 of the 2d Kansas cavalry and Robb’s bat- 
tery, atfacked 2000 rebels under Gen. Cabell, ina 
strongly fortified position, and routed them with 
considerable loss. The rebels retreated towards 
Arkadelphia. : 

At Dardanelle on the 9th Cloud attacked 1000 
rebels under Col. Stirman, and defeated them, cap- , 
turing their camp and a large quantity of commis- 
sary stores. Over 2000 Unionists had joined 
Cloud’s command, anxious to serve in defence of 
their homes. | 

From ten to fifty deserters reach Little Rock | 
daily, who take the oath of allegiance and are then | 
released. 

Col. Trasten Polk, formerly U.S. Senator from 


Next to Rosecrans himself, | 


But it is a greater | 
mistake to distrust or denounce so tried a general | 


The correspondent of the N. | 


i such a ruin that hardlv one stone stands upon 
| another of the fort which first flew the flag of se- 
; cession. And this, after repeated failures with 
' such artillery as could be made to float on board 
ship, has been accomplished by enormous cannon, 
fixed on a land battery, discharging a bolt of 200 

pounds weight at a range of 4400 yards. 
* * * Sir William Armstrong could not have 


no doubt, make short 


| Mr. Whitworth would, 
But neith- 


work of even such a place as Sumter. 


erof them has as yet shown us anything like the | 


range and accuracy, combined with sheer ruinous 
force, of Gillmore and Dahlgren. 





The results of the draft are not entirely satifac- 
tory to the war department, but it is still doubtfui 
whether a new draft will be ordered, or volunteer- 
ing be tried again, until Congress shall have 
amended the defective conscription act to prevent 
so many slipping through the meshes. A well in- 
formed Washington correspondent says: 


ernment will not make another draft till Congress 
/comes together and has had an opportunity to 
' amend the Conscription Act. If it is desirable to 


strike out the $300 commutation clause it can be | 


done, or other amendments can be madc. Possi- 


duced at once, that volunteering may be tried once 

' more, with the draft to come if volunteering proove 
a failure. 

The enlistments of colored men and the return of 


deserters probably keep our army up to its former 
numbers, while the supply of arms is prodigious. 

The Government has now on hand, in the ar- 
| senals, 700,000 stand of arms, 500,000 of which are 
effective, and the number is rapidly increasing. 
Thereare also on hand 2400 twenty-four and thirty- 
two pounder smooth bore cannon, which are rap- 
idly being converted into effective guns by the 
rifling process. 

On the first of July there were 92,789 deserters 
from all armies. Since the establishment of the 
Bureau of the Deserters, over; 15,000 have been 
retummed to their regiments. 5 





The foreign news by the America is to the 16th 
ult; 

Russia’s reply to the last French note has been 
received. The Nation says the tone of the Rus- 
sian despatch is very conciliatory. It does not re- 
vert to the discussion of the six points of the ar- 
mistice, nor the conference. 

The Times’ Paris correspondent says the attach- 
ment of the Florida will not be allowed to take 
place while in the imperial dockyard. The Patrie 
denies that Slidell left Biarritz for Brest. Report 
says the Florida has been sold at Brest. Advices 
from Cherbourg, in the Courrier du Havre, state 
that the Confederate steamer Alabama will prob- 
ably visit that port, and a letter addressed to Cap- 
tain Semmes gives some foundation to the rumor. 

The Times says in relation to the steam rams in | 
the Mersey that one of these vessels was towed to 
Morpeth dock basin on Monday. Her trial trip 


' will take place in a few days. Report says a new 


vessel awaits the Florida’s crew at Liverpool. The | 
Times of the 16th contains an editorial strongly 
favoring the detention of the rams. until they are 
cleared of suspicion of being intended for the re- 
bels, stating that: “We (Britain) would not submit 
if we were belligerents to the despatch of cruiser 
after cruiser from a neutral port to make war upon 
our vessels.” 

The price of cotton is rising ; American securi- 
ties have slightly declined ; the Confederate loan 
is at 25 per cent discount. 

By the City of Washington we have dates tothe | 
17th ult. 

The Florida is much discussed in France. 

The Paris Moniteur explains that she is not a | 
privateer, but forms a part of the confederate ma- | 
rine, duly commissioned, and has all the character | 
of an ordinary vessel of war. 

Ninety-five of the crew of the Florida, have ar- 
rived at Liverpool in a state of destitution. The 
report that they had received large sams in wages 
and prize money are fabrications. The men were 
mostly pressed from the confederate army. At 
Brest they boldly demanded their wages, when 
they were all discharged with notes on confederate 
agents in Liverpool, for sams varying from $100to | 
$130. These claims were repudiated, and the men | 
were vowing vengeance. 

It was reported that two Federal vessels were en 
route for Brest, to prevent the departure of the 
Florida. 

Paris ramors say that the new Emperor of Mex- 
ico, will recognize the confederates, in obedience 
to the instructions of Napoleon; also that Presi- 
dent Lincoln will not throw difficulties in the way 
of French schemes, bat will quietly watch events. 

The Russian reply to the note of the Western 
Powers, is not favorable to Poland. The Czar has 
made up his mind to decided measures. WIll Na- 


| 


i 
} 
j 
; 
} 
i 


Poleon dare to confront him? It does not look like 


it. 

The Europa brings news to the 20th. The French 
news looks like recognition; Mason is about to 
leave England in disgust. 





The London Star gives some curious figures 
drawn from the English census returns. Of the 
20,000,000 of persons in England and Wales, on 
the Sth of April 1861, the females exceed the males 
by half a million, yet there are more boys from 
ten years downwards than girls. Among old per. 


i 
' 


ped. 
| Sumter is down—breached and shattered into | 


defeat, but on Sunday the enemy gained a very | done this so soon, but he could have done it; and | 


In the opinion of some shrewd peoplethe Gov- | 


bly a billto promote volunteering will be intro- | 


| with the Southern Confederacy. Later advices, | 


| itating to follow these extreme conclusions. A | y 


may forsake Austria, and ally herself with the | 


| the population of all Germany at 45,000,000, and 


| Victor Emanuel. It is thought she will be acquit- | 


‘have been killed by grief at a false accusation | 





The domestic class numbers 11,426,720, the in-! leve, and we suspect he owes his election to the in- 
dustrial class, 4,828,509, the commercial class 623 , fluence of his friend, the present Governor of New 
710, the professional class, 481,507, the non-pro-| Hampshire. He is an able man, and though in 
hdhea chien ds of half aim the . | former years he was rather “conservative” on the 

uctive class, upwards of half a million, the agri- slavery question, he is now so mach of a radical 
cultural class, 2,011,C00. There are 3580 authors, | as to have denounced slavery as the cause of the 
of whom 185 are women. ’ | war and preached in favor of the President’s proc- 

. lamation of freedom. 








An English paper declares that the mode of pro- | : 
ducing the new fashioned ghost at the theatre, is | Some weeks since, says The Evening Post, ex- 
| described in Baptista Porta’s Natural Magick, | President Pierce attended church at Andover, Mass. 


eee , There were several other citizens of New Hampshire 
written in 1558, and translated into English a hun- | 
dred years later. ‘ j there, who olserved him, and who related the fol- 


From The News PAS RL Journal, a week- | *4dressed a gentleman, while outside the church, 
ly newspaper which comes to us from London #24 without waiting for an answer immediately re- 
bringing valuable information on many practical _ Peated the names of both. Mr. Pierce immediate- 


matters, we take these statistics of the Lancashire | !Y extended his hand, but the gentleman coldly an- 
distress for the month of August: swered: “Excuse me,I never shake hands with 


Operatives working on full time........... 242,446 | traitor.” 
bd Cael short time......... 120,251 be a a 
é out of work...... 2is Pick co deae 1,535 Gold has risen slightly the past week, stand- 
Being oe eee in agave 8 Of... -. +4.) pred ing now at 140. In the New York banks are 
eee ce ee third. 2.12.21 62679 | $30,008,566; in the Boston banks are $$7,707,106; 
| Since the last of July,—a most gratifying state- It is estimated that Secretary Chase is receiving 
ment. : nearly $100,000,000 in gold from duties on imports | 
| In February last these numbers were as follows: | * this time. If so, he can afford to resume specie | 
Working full time. .............00seeeeee: 141,587 | Payments whenever the public good requires it. 
Wi IO. sc hak sy noes cnn stapes 166,225| The Court of Appeals of New York*the highest 
Out of work...... Rc URECU, s ChE ZSERIES 239,757 | Court of the State, has decided that U. S. notes 


Thus we see that there has been an increase of 
more than 100,000 in those working full time, and 
a decrease of nearly 60,000 in those out of work. 
The whole number reported has fallen off 13,381 
in six months, mainly through emigration we sup-| The article in last week’s Commonwealth on the 
pose. ; Democratic Party is the first of a series of articles 

The monthly expenditure of the locat.relief com- | under the same name which we shall print. They 
mittees is now £38,456, which is less by £91 than | will be found to contain much sound information, 
the weekly expenditure in January. and sound reasoning, and are written by a gentle- 

The prospects for the coming winter, are at least! man who has made himself familiar with his sub- 
as good as for last winter, and some think, much | ject. 
better. 


are a legal tender, The Court stood six to two, 
Judges Denio and Selden dissenting from the de- 
cision. 











| This is the season of Cattle Shows and Conven- 
From the same wel! informed source, we learn | tions. We do not give much space to descriptions 
that in the United Kingdom in 1862, there were re- | of either, thongh both are important. The Wor- 
ceived from first class railway passengers, £3,382,- ; cester Convention was particularly harmonious 
880; second class, £4,018,221; third class, £1,639,- | and unanimous. We give its results elsewhere. 
250; season ticket holders, £305,422. As compared | 
with 1861, all these receipts here increased, but the} A fleet of Russian war vessels has appeared at 





lowing incident: An acquaintance of Mr. Pierce | 


, But by law of Congress and by the President’s 
Proclamation they are free Now. 
| Again we are sorry to see the three hundred <ol- 


lars, which belongs to the volunteer, go to his mas- 


, ter. However, it is the first step that costs. 


| We see that the Tribune quotes from a Tennes- 


| see letter which we made an abstract of last weck, 
; and which relates some of the movements of Ma- 
| jor Stearns. The writer says: 

I find here a large and increasing anti-slavery 
sentiment, as decided and active as ‘at the 
North, which needs only to be organized to ex- 
pression to become very effective. Here are con- 
| gregated a large number of men, formerly, slave- 
holders, and who will be so again from necessity if 
the institution is not abolished, who are now as 
strong in our faith and more self-sacrificing than 
our best men. It would be of no use to send Wen- 
dell Phillips here, except it should be to learn of 
them. They tell me that there are many others all 
through the State, Mr. told me that he had 
been an anti-slavery man for years, and since the 
rebellion broke out be had found more than five 
' hundred.men who entertained the same opinions, 
bat dared not communicate them. He is ready to 
ee any documents that may be furnished to 

im. 

It is to stop off such anti-slavery men that Ether- 

idge and Maynard call for a “civil”? Governor of 








| Tennessee. Governor Johnson is good enough to 


suit us. 


His Excellency the Governor with the advice of 
the Council, has appointed Nathan Allen of Low- 
ell, Otis Norcross of Boston, Robert T. Davis of 
Fall River, Edward Earle of Worcester, and John 
H. Coffing of Great Barrington, the “‘Board of State 
Charities,” Henry B Wheelwright of Taunton, 
General Agent and Franklin B. Sanborn of Con- 
cord, Secretary, as required by the acts of 1863, 
chap. 240. 





Charles A. Dana, formerly of the New York Tri- 
bune, is still acting as Assistant Secretary of War, 
and lately joined Gen. Rosecrans’s headquarters, 
fresh from Washington, in that capacity. He was 
similarly with Gen. Grant through all the Vicks- 
burg campaign. 

He is said -by the correspondents to have brought 
Rosecrans the unfortunate orders for advancing 
beyond Chattanooga <A campaign so contrary to 





first and third classes have increased much more ; New York, where the officers receive great atten- | 
than the second. This is one of the many indica- | tions from the citizens. Our own authorities, at | 
tions that the richest and poorest classes in Great | the suggestion of Hon. George B. Upton and other 
Britain, are rapidly increasing, while the middling merchants, have invited the fleet here, where the | 
class is losing its relative numbers. | Officers and men will enjoy the hospitalities of the 
city. Much significance is attached to this visit, | 
The London Shipping Gazette says that heavy | just at this time, as it is thought to look towards 
rains in the last part of the harvests have caused | an alliance between us and Russia. We hear from 
some fear that a portion of the new crop of wheat, | Washington that a member of the diplomatic club 
may fall short of recent estimates. It estimates | recently formed there, expresses the opinion that 
the crop of England this year at 8,000,000 quarters, | any demonstration in favor of Russia, at the pres- 
against 6,500,000 quarters, which is the average. | ent moment, would produce a painful sensation in 
Small importations are looked for, and the con- | France, and help the cause of the Confederates, | 
sumption is spoken of as enormous, 8o that prices | considered by t! e French and English gevernments 
| are not expected to go lower. ve the only people on this continent in community 
| The importations of grain, meal, and flour, never of ideas and of interests with Europe, and capable 
' reached 12,000,000 of quarters until 1860, when | of maintaining and defending them if needed. 
| they were 14,494,976. In 1861 they were 16,094,916! Whether we ought to avoid producing “a pain- 
| 
| 














quarters; in 1862, 18,441,791 quarters; so that last | fyi sensation in France” is the question. We think | 
| year England only produced about one-fourth of | not. | 
| what she consumed. This year she may go up to * 
| one-third. But it is easy to see what would beher| Fifteen thousand of the Corps d’ Afrique, under | 
| distress if our exports of grain were stopped by a; Gen. Banks, have been mustered in, and recruiting 
war. , is active. The maximum strength is 25,000. 
‘ ! 
“British law,’”’ which has been two years debat- | We learn by despatches from -Washirfgton that 
ing whether it could forbid pirates to be fitted out Emerson Etheridge is endeavoring to obtain the 
' in the Liverpool docks, has no such scruples in the consent of the Administration for Gen. B. W. 
| petty sessions of Sligo. At this August Court, on Campbell to be inaugurated Governor of Tennes- 
| the 29th of August, Biddy Gi!martin was brought see, on the ground that he was voted for in the va- 
| up, after lying a week in jail, on a charge of steal- rious counties on the first Thursday in August 
| ing one turnip, the property of Edward Chism, | last, the day fixed by law for the election of Gov- 
| landholder in Ballincar. It appeared that Biddy | ernor in that State since the year 1835. It is! 
was on her way to the seashore to get seaweed for | claimed that he received all the votes cast, and in | 
' food for her sick child, when the pangs of hunger | that State a majority of all the votes given elects. | 
overcame her fears of “British !aw,” and she pulled | A larger vote, it is said by these gentlemen, would | 
| up and ate a turnip belonging to Mr. Chism. For have been thrown throughout the State, bad not | 
| this offence, her husband not being able to pay ® Governor Johnson and his advisers opposed the | 
| shilling for her bail bond, she was aboutto be com- | election. They also say that the inauguration of | 











| mitted to jail for ten days more, away from her Gen. Campbell would relieve Governor Johnson 
| sick baby, when the magnanimous Chism offered | from his labors, and the people of the State. hav- 
| a shilling to secure his prisoner at the proper court. | ing a civil Governor, would have no difficulty iu | 
| So on the 9th of Semptember, as we suppose, suit- | reorganizing the entire State Government imme- 
able punishment was inflicted on poor Biddy for! diately. 
| her flagrant crime, by the Teeson Petty Sessions.! Considering the patriotic stand taken by Mr. | 
' Meanwhile Chief Baron This, and Ear! That, and | Etheridge in his letters to the Memphis commit- | 
| the Honorable Mr. T’other One, are shaking their | tee, and the compliments he took pains to pay the 
| learned heads over the question of detaining pirates | President, we think his application is sure to be 
; and punishing the receivers of their stolen goods. | as favorably received as that of the Louisiana 
' These gentlemen are great sticklers for authority | slaveholders the other day. Tennessee is to be re- | 
_ and precedent; if the Sligo sort of justice does not _ organized but not by Mr. Campbell or Mr. Ethe- 
please them, here is a citation three thousand years | idge. 
old, reported by Dr. Watts,— 
Among the assemblies of the great, 
A Greater Ruler takes his seat; 
The God of Heaven, as Judge, survey 
These Gods on earth, and all their ways. 
Why will ye then frame wicked laws 
Or why support the unrighteous cause ? 
When will ye once defend the poor, 
That sinners vex the saints no moge? 


The valuation of the State of New York for 1863, 
amounts to $1,454,454,817. The county of New| 
York supplies $547,416,031, towards this total, Al- 
bany county $39,940,693, Kings county (Brooklyn 
and vicinity), $98,147,604, Genesee county $75,- 
| 984,580, Erie county (Buffalo and vicinity ) $47,068,- 
595, and Westchester county $41,685,997. The 
poorest is Hamilton county in the Adirondack re- 
gion, which it seems couldbe bought up for $605,- 
016. | 

{ 
| 








The Paris correspondent of the London Star de- 
clares that the famous Mexican pamphlet, (which 
| the N. Y. Times prints in full,) was not written by 
M. Chevalier, but by M. Mocquard. This clever, There was a 800 of Frederick Douglass in the | 
| but unscrupulous and illogical writer maintains | storming party at Fort Wagner. A letter: from | 
° " ico, | ; : oiethe Sih : : 
“formofgoverrinent, that French commerce and em. | 8! POInt says of him: “Sergeant-Major Lewis 
ls : spa foll os veils ieoune= ‘tluek: Sep sabieie H. Douglass, a son of Fred Douglass, is said by 
re ci X ; | both white and negro troops to have displayed 
| tion of the South is a duty, and that this is the on- | a kyl cha tees 
' ly way to end our civil war and abolish slavery | Sree roeee cope, War der et te bi 
} : : ~* | to mount the parapet, and with his powerful voice | 
| which he professes to desire; tinally, that the ques- | ida Sita dt, Bove. ind Tpke for God and 
| tion admits no delay, but must be settled imme- | *" : SRT. | 


‘diately on the basis of recognition and alliance ap Andrew! Sad wit tale Wate cry’ Wee them | 
into the fort. 


however, represent the French Government as hes- | ‘The Anglo-African of last Saturday, says of this | 
$ oung hero: 


| Sergeant Major Lewis H. Douglass, 54th Massa- | 
French journal comments on the rumor of an al-| ohosetts Volunteers, arrived in this city on the | 


liance between Russia and the United States, and | 22d inst., on thirty day’s furlough “for good con- | 
tries to show that such an alliance could effect lit-| duct in the field.” He lies very ill at Brooks | 


tle. Recent indications are that France herseif | *US¢- : | 
The same paper makes out this schedule of the , 


In that case, Austria and England would | colored men in the service of thc country in differ- | 
| ent capacities, taking the figures mainly from Mr 
| Seward’s circular: 

The King of Prussia has dissolved bis Parlia- , According to Mr. Seward’s enumeration we 








Czar. 
be forced into an alliance. 
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ment. Since the adjournment of the Franktort | In puinacuns ams aenmmnens tee will Sa aee oy Our week ends with rumors of an advance by 
Congress, which he refused to attend, the question | As teamsters, laborers, etc..........-2+ +++. 62,800 | Rosecrans, who, the rebels say, has been reinforced 
of German Reform seems to be changing into a! In the navy, (our enumeration is) ...........5,000 | with 16,000 men, and of a defeat in Louisiana, in 


quarrel between Prussia over Austria, by means of | 
which the King hopes to make his people forget | 
his own arbitrary proceedings. Galignani sets | 

: | A private letter of the 12th, from New Orleans, 
the standing army at 500,000,—a formidable power 


if consolidated. | conggderate troops as ever. The stores at Baton 


Rouge are closed up, for fear of a force of rebels 


colored people of Beaufort, $300 more. 


| to accept their reduced pay. 


which Gen. Weitzel was killed. 
| Gen. Lee is informed that Gen. Howard’s and Gen. 
What does this mean? The Boston Herald says: | Slocum’s corps have gone to reinforce Rosecrans. 
: We resume today the letters from our foreign cor- | 
| received in this city says: ‘“‘The coast is as full of | respondent, and from Washington. which have 
"been accidentally interrupted. 


Rosecrans’s usual cautious movements, it is 


| thought, must have been inspired from Washing- 


ton, and Gen. Halleck is pointed at as responsible 
for it. On Monday night rumors prevailed in 
Washington of further cisasters in Tennessee, and | 
the mews caused gold to mount to 144. aie 





The evidence of a concentration of our forces in | 
Georgia and Alabama accumulates. Gen. Steele is 
falling back from Little Rock; the Texas expedi- 
tion is given up, and itis said that many of Grant’s 
men are on their way to Chattanooga, or have 


| reached there. The story that Gen. Meade’s men 


are being sent West is contradicted. 





A formidable delegation from Missouri and Kan- | 
sas is in Washington, to procure the removal of 
Gen. Schofield, and the appointment of Gen. Bul- | 
ler in his place. It seems certain that Schotield 
onght to be removed; he has “‘lost his usefulness” 
even in the opinion of the Springfield Republican. 





Judge Holt is out with a letter endorsing the | 
opinion of Judge Bond of Maryland, in favor of 
arming slaves, and paying their masters the boun- | 
ty. Winter Davis will presently take the same side, 
if he has not done so. Kentucky must look for 
her able-bodied male slaves, or they will get into 
the Union army. 


Peter Cooper the old millionaire of New York, 
has written a patriotic letter to Gov. Seymour, in 
which he takes ground in favor of abolition. He 
has formerly been a democrat but the war has con- 
verted him. 





Thurlow Weed has been in Boston the past week. 
We have not heard how he likes the Republican 
resolutions at Worcester, but he says we shall 
carry New York. 





Governor Boutwell’s Manual of the Direct and 
Excise Tax System 1s published by Little and 
and Brown, and is a work of greatvalue. The au- 
thor has put in it that conscientious labor which | 
he gives to all his undertakings, and which, with 
his other qualities, make him onc of the strongest | 
men of the country. | 





Kirby Smith has made himself dictator of the | 
trans-Mississippi department, and is about to call | 
out an army of 20,000 negroes, who are to receive | 
their freedom and a gift of land after the war. Gen. | 
Blunt, onthe other hand, is fast enlisting negroes | 
in Western Arkansas, for an expedition against 


Smith. 





Francis J. Grund, a well known writer on politics 
and other subjects, died suddenly in Philadelphia 
on Wednesday. He had just left the democratic 
party, and its vile organ in Philadelphia, the Age, 
and had made a speech on the Union side. He was 
a man of abilities, not always well employed. 


| 





There have been bread riots in Mobile, cotton 
burnings near Natchez, and persecutions of Union | 
men by Schofield and Gamble’s soldiers in Mis- | 
souri. 





Gen. Hooker is on his way to relieve Gen. Burn- | 
side, and somebody is to relieve Gen. Schofield. | 
The conduct of Gen. McCook at Chattanooga is to | 
be investigated. 





Mr. Francis G. Shaw, father of the late Col. 
Shaw, has written to Gen. Gillmore, asking that 
no attempt be made to remove his son’s body, or 
to disturb the remains of those buried with him. 
The fund for a monument to be erected over him 
is already large, the 1st S. C. Volunteers, (Col. | 
Higginson’s) having subscribed $1000, and the 





The committee for recruiting colored soldiers in 
this city, have advised the 44th and 55th regiments 





It is also said that 














. bg . ! dashing in, as they did at Port Hudson lately, 
The Princess Barberini has lately been tried at | where they isthad’ puns, carrie & ‘food, three 


3 MARRIED. 








Naples for conspiring against the Government of | hundred negroes, and other plunder.’ 
No other paper has this news. Will Capt. Swift | 
ted. Cardinal Marini wno died lately is said to telis us about this on Friday evening? 





| O’Donnell, both of Boston. 


In this city 18th ult., Henry Norton to Rosanna | 


28th ult., by Rev. Mr. Aiger, Mr. Lewis C. Gor- 


ham to Miss Mary C. Williams, both of Roxbury. | 


| 44—tf 
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: Ghe, Commonwealth. 
jeRewolved, That thie anciont Commonwealth. ever | captured at Bolivar Landing, Ark., on the 18th ; there being 146 women of 100 years and upwards, | Wecut the following from that excelled journal | stations have been established at Nashville, Galla- | PARKER FRATERNITY LECTURES.| | U § 

by ber own: om and pre} of the inst., and delivered over toGen Buford, command: but only 55 men. In London alone, thereis an ex- | the Anti-Slavery Standard, whose authority is al-| tin and Murfreeshoro’. P —— 
Geis es aa Lian i ing at Helena. Col. Polk was Holmes’s Judge | cess of 165,000 females. A little more than three- | ways good: We are sorry for some things in the plan, but we SIXTH SERIES. 
of the rights of the be aeter ot ae Advocate General, and was with the rebeis at New | fifths of the men of twenty years and upwards are} Rev. Asa, D. Smith, D. D., of this city has been | doubt not itis the best we could get. For in- 
old landmarks of per jedom destroyed. | Madrid, Corinth, Iuka and Colt Springs. married. There are 5066 hasbands, and 29,719 wives | fearinontir eed cretion of Dartmouth Col- | stance the order says slaves of rebel masters will | are 
Resolved, express CR » . . . was ; > vie 
, soldiers and sailors of the Union for their services ; of fifteen years or under. | a native of Wedgpon, Vt., and a graduate of the Col. | be tree at the expiration of their term of service.” ‘Tremont ‘Temple. 
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| COLTON'S 


By HON, GEORGE Ss. BOUTWELL, GENER AL ATLAS. 


; > 
Tuesday Evening, October 27, 1863, 


To be followed on successive TUESDAY EVE- 
NINGS by— 

Nov. 3, 1863—OLitver WENDELL HOLMES. 

Nov. 10, 1868—To be announced. 

Nov. 17, 1868—Henry Warp BEECHER. 

Nov. 24, 1863—CuHarLes SUMNER. 

Dec. 1, 1863—RaLpH Watpvo Emerson. 

Dec. 8,1863—Epwin H.Cuwapin. , 

Dec. 15, 1863—Octavius B. FrorHinenaM. 

Dec. 22, 1863—Grorce WILLIAM CuRTIS, 

Dec. 29, 18683—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Jan. 5, 1864—Jacos M. Mannino. 





Tickets (admitting the Bearer and Lady) to the 
Course, at $2 each, may be obtained at Oliver Dit- 
son and Co.’s, 277 Washington street; Ticknor and 
Fields’, 185 Washington street: John C. Haynes 
and Co.’s, $3 Court street; and at John 8S. Rogers’, 
1077 Washington street. tf—4 
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Within the lines of our armies are many thou- 
sands of colored men—healthy, strong and anem- 
ployed. Beyond our lines, but within our reach, 
area hundred thousand and more who unwil- 
lingly labor for the support of the _ rebel- 
lion. The government is prepared to arm these 
men and place them where they can do much for 
themselves and for us. But the system of recruit- 
ing for the regular army was adopted for a small 
force, and when unaided by the States it is slow. 
The deficiencies of this service, it is proposed to 
remedy by agencies established by the contribu- 
tions of patriotic citizens. These agencies will be 
solely for co-operation with the government for the 
more rapid advancement of the recruiting service; 
for obtaining acclimated men for the increase of the 
army, by the use of such means as will induce 
them to offer themselves to the government. The 
committee will undertake nothing which is not 
sanctioned by the Commanders of Departments, 
by the laws of civilized warfare, and by the laws 
of the land. The unders have been appoint- 
ed by a large committee to solicit subscriptions for 
this object, and they request that those who will 
take part in forwarding it, should send their con- 





| tributions to Mr. RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, 


Treasurcr, No. 98 Federal street, Boston: 

J. M. FORBES, 

A. A. LAWRENCE, 

MARTIN BRIMMER, 

THOMAS RUSSELL, 

J. H. STEPHENSON, . 

LE BARON RUSSELL, 
Executive Committee. 


U. 8S. 5-20'S 


FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 
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M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, 
No. 90 State street, 





— The Commonwealth — 


22 BROOMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


The Commonwealth is an independent journal, 
devoted to the cause of Free Democratic Govern- 


respect of race, nativity, or sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction 
of Slavery, holding Freedom to be the inalienable 
right of all men, and the essential condition of any 
real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the full employ- 


| ment of Liberty as the legitimate and specific wea- 


pon against the rebellion of Slavery. 
It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the 


, Union as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it 


was meant by its founders to be. 
It is not the organ of any party or man; but is 


pledged to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, | 


Equality, and Fraternity, whatever party or man 
shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not, however, devote 
itself entirely to political questions, but will seek 
to become in the best sense of the word a FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 

It will aim to present the news of the week in a 
concise and readable form, together with such offi- 
cial documents, speeches, sermons, addresses, and 
editorials as may be of permanent interest; select- 
ing carefully from the great mass of matter which 
the daily journals throw before tke public. 

It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature 
and Art, by presenting its readers original Essays, 


| Tales, Sketches, Reviews, and Notices, all of real 


excellence, and will select freely from fields new 
and old. In its columns have already appeared 


articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best | 
| received the highest commendations of the press, 


American writers. 
The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be over- | 


Revised Edition. 


This great National Work contains one hundred 
ahd eighty steel plate Maps arid Plans, on one hun- 
dred and fifteen imperial folio sheets; accompanied 
by descriptions, Geographical, Statistical, and His - 
torical, by Richard 8. Fisher, M. D. 

These statistics are brought down to the present 
date, and the Maps indicate the very latest geo- 
| graphical discoveries in every part of the world. 
| The cost of this revision was $10,000; thus making 
the total cost of the Atlas $90,000. 





PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR. 


In no former age has geographical knowledge been 
more eagerly or successfully pursued than in the 
present. Expeditions by land and by water, in 
which the sovereign, the man of science, the mis- 
sionary and the enthusiast have joined, have rap- 
idly succeeded each other; and it would be dif- 
ficult to say what nation or people has been less 
prompt than another in this laudable exercise of 
the active faculties. All the great nations of the 
world have competed in the race, and all have add - 
ed largely to our former stock of knowledge. 

The world, indeed, may be said to have been, and 
is at the present time, over-ran by travelers and ex- 
plorers. In Africa, north and south and centrally, 
many new discoveries have been effected, and are 
daily being prosecuted; and already the mercantile 
world is reaping the fruits of these enterprises.— 
Asia has its explorers in the Russian now examin- 
ing the regions of the Amoor; in the English under 
the wis of a wide conquest, and in the American 
about to lift the veil which has hitherto obscured 
Japanese history. Oceanica, too, is constantly being 
exposed to civilization through the efforts of Chris- 
tian missionaries and the enlightened mariner. 

In the western world, discovery on discovery has 
marked the progress of events. The polar regions 
are no longer the chimera of former days; and we 
have become better acquainted with the great re- 
gions of the interior. . The vast basins of the Ama- 
zon and La Plata have been exposed to view, and 
must soon yield to commerce their . unbounded 
wealth. In the mean time our own country and 
the neighboring British provinces have been dili- 
gently explored, their topography ascertained, and 
| their grand points marked down with mathemati- 
cal precision. 

Europe, which may be said to have completed its 
maps, had but lately an unknown north coast and 
an equally unknown region on the borders of 
Asia. These, however, have been explored; and at 
the present day little more remains for the geogra- 
pher in that part of the world than to watch and 
note the changes effected by man in societies. 

The drafted and written results of all these expe- 
ditions and inquiries, however, have hitherto been 
| confined by distance and diversity of language to 


| sce 
| localities, or spread over volume on volume, inac- 


| cessible to the great body of the people, and if ac- 
| cessible, in a form too ponderous and technical for 


| popular use. 











| ment; government by the whole people without+ To collect, collate and arrange and to appropriate 


| tothe common language of America, all the geo- 

graphical and collaterally allied materials which 

have been accumulated; to correct therefrom the 
| inaccuracies and fallacies of older compilations,and 
| to combine and edit gencrally the results obtained 
from hundreds of volumes in various languages, so 
as to place before the American public the line and 
letter representing the whole subject, has been ala- 
borious and expensive task. 

An Atlas embracing all the new features of mod- 
ern geography, and divested of the errors of past 
ages, has for many years been wanting to complete 
the library of American geographical literature. 
None of the older works of like character, however 
praiseworthy they may have been in their day and 
generation, and however altered to adapt them to 
present circumstances, have been able to exhibit a 
moiety of the collected .knowledge of the present 
time. It is only by entirely new drawings and de- 
scriptions that the subject could be taithfully por- 
trayed. 

This GENERAL ATLAS contains about 180 Maps 
and Plans on 115 imperial folio sheets, and 182 
pages of letter press descriptions. The Maps have 
been drawn with great care expressly for this 
work, and engraved on steel in the highest style of 
the art; and the letter press descriptions which ac- 
company each map contain the most valuahle in- 
formation, ‘Geographical, Statistical and Histori- 
cal,” concerning the countries delineated. 

For its beauty and completeness thisswork has 





and of gentlemen representing every department 


iooked, but it is hoped that all classes of men, and | of literature and business in the various parts of 
especially that class which is the strength of all, ; our country and from other countries; but while 


| the Workingmen, will find here something which | 


meéets their wants. | 

It will devote itself particularly to,the collection | 
of facts concerning the emancipatedaworkingmen 
of the South, availing itself for this p¥kpose of the | 
extensive correspondence of the EqAaxciratios | 
LEAGUE, and the EpucaTIonaL COMMISSION. 

The Commonwealth bas also made arrangements | 
to obtain the best correspondence of its own from 
the most important posts of our army, especially 
concerning the Freedmen. 

The following writers, among many others, have 
already contributed to our columns, and will con- 
tinue to do so: 

Rev. D. A. Wasson, 

Julia Ward Howe, 

Rev. C. T. Brooks, 

Myron B. Benton, 

Miss E. P. Peabody, 

F. B. Sanborn, 

E. Morris Davis, 

Hon. M. F. Conway, 

Louisa M. Alcott, 

Elizur Wright, 

David Lee Child, 

George L. Stearns, J.Q. A. Griffin, 

W. D. Howells, Whitelaw Reid, 

Monccre D. Conway will continue his foreign | 





Lydia Maria Child, 

W. E. Channing, 

A. Bronson Alcott, 
Joel Benton, 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
Rev. M. D. Conway, 
Rev. Robert Collyer, | 
Hon. George F. Talbot, | 
James S. Gibbons, 
F. W. Bird, 

Wn. 8. Robinson, 


read and copied. | 


these afford encouragement and gratification to the 
Publisher, it is not thought advisable to print 
these recommendations to infiuence others; it is 
rather preferred to leave the obvious excellences of 
this great work to the intelligent discernment of 
those whose patronage is sought. 

A moment’s consideration must convince ‘any 
one of the great superiority of maps in an Atlas 
form over maps mounted for hanging on walls. 
While the latter soon become rusty, defaced, and 
ruined, the Atlas is easily and long preserved—its 
Maps are geverally on a larger scale and conve- 
niently referred to. A good Atlas, handsomely 
and substantially bound, is ornamental, interest- 
ing, and useful in the library or on the parlor ta- 
ble, and most families can better afford to dispense 
with many articles of equal or greater cost which 
they cheerfully purchase, than with a good Atlas. 

The Publisher offers this splendid, reliable, and 
complete General Atlas at the very low of $16, to 
bring it within the reach of persons of moderate 
means, and he confidently hopes that a generous 
patronage will reward him for five years of toil 
and the expenditure of $80,000 in money. 


. 





A catalogue of the Maps in the Atlas will be sent 


| correspondence, which has bven so extensively | by Mail on receipt of a postage stamp. 


This Atlas will be sent by the undersigned to any 


| treatment as our men receive. 
| that if Beauregard refuses to farnish the list or 
| pleads ignorance, as be is reported to have done in 


| which the Pope refused to have publicly retracted, 
though besought by Cardinal Antonelli. 
| touching story. 


It is a 


The Tribune’s Washington despatch says the 


, President has directed Gen. Gillmore to demand 


from Beauregard, a list of the officers and men of | 


‘the S4th colored regiment, who were taken prison- | 


ers on Morris Island, anda statement of their 
present status. Ifthe list be furn‘shed, an equal 


; number of rebels of the same rank or higher who 


are now in our ranks will be set apart for such 
It is understood 


answer to inquiries on this subject from commis- 
sioner Ould, oar Government will presume that 
the rebels have carried out their threats and will 
act accordingly. 

In this action of the President we may trace the 
effects of Gen Andrew’s vigorous efforts to have 
justice done the colored soldiers of Massachusetts. 
We hope the threatened retaliation will not be de- | 
ferred a day. Now that the rebels themselves are_ 


| preparing to arm their negroes they have no pre- | 
| tence of an excuse for treating our colored soldiers 


differently from oar white ones. The English | 
friends of the South receive the proposed arming > 
of slaves with joy,and Mr. Spence in the Indez 


Missouri, with his wife and two daughters, wer‘ | sous the population of women is nearly 3to 1; | writes in favor of it. i 


The three runaway Governors of Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana, together with the Governor 
of Texas, have issued an appeal to their constit- 
uents from Marshall, Texas, which is their cicry of 
refuge. They labor hard to keep up the rebel spir- 
its. 


The Conscription has given the Government a 
fund of $5,500,000 to expend in boanties; enough 
to raise ap army of 20,000 negro soldiers in Mary- 
land and Kentucky. 





Major Stearns in the Department of the Cum- 
berland announces that colored men will be enlisted 
into the service of the United States, as soldiers, 
on the following terms: First, all freedmen who 
will volunteer; Second, all slaves of rebels or dis- 
loyal masters who will volunteer to enlist will be 
free at the expiration of their term of service; 
Third, all slaves of loyal citizens, with the consent 
of their owners, will be received into the service of 
the United States—such slaves will be free on the 
expiration of their term of service; Fourth, loyal 
masters will receive a certificate of the enlistment 
of their slaves, which will entitle them to payment 
of a sum not exceeding the bounty now provided by 
law for the enlistment of white recruits; Fifth, 


colored soldiers will receive clothiny, rations and | 


ten dollars per month pay. Three dollars per 
month will be dedacted fer clothing. Recruiting 


In Cambridge 24th alt., by Rev. Thomas Hill, 
». D., Henry S. Plympton of Cambridge, to Miss | 
Fanny W. Young of Bangor, Me. | 

At Cohasset 8th alt., Mr. Joseph Swift to Miss 
Susan M. Shurtleff, both of Middleborough. 

At Pittsford, Vt. 22d ult., Henry S. Stevens of 
North Andover, Mass., tog Miss Helen M. Granger 
of Pittsford. 











DIED. 

In this city 24th ult., Sidney Manly, son of John | 
R. Manly, 24. 

At Cambridge 25th ult., Henry S. Plympton, | 
M. D., Assistant Surgeon U. S. N., 25. 

At Quincy 27th ult., Mr. Ira B.. Newcomb, 38. : 

At Framingham 25th olt., Elizabeth E., widow | 
of the late Thomas Rice, Esq., 61. 

At Exeter, N. H., 23d alt., Daniel Conner, 92. 

At Bath, N. H., 27th ult., Harriet Jameson, 
youngest daughter of the late Hon. Judge Woods. 








N ADVANCED CLASS IN FRENCH FOR 





' address, by express, on receipt of the Publisher's 
TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year...............6 +: $200 | Price—$16. ; 
A club of six copies...........0...-.00 1000 | Mr. T. H. Colton has also just published a series 
A club of ten copies........ Sic aid oe 1500 | of seven School Maps of Earope, Asia, Africa, 


In each case an extra copy to the person who North America, South America, Oceanies, and the 


sends the club. ; 
Additions may be made to clubs at the same. yo. een the "ae 
, Same sheet,) beautifally mounted and colored, price 





rates. 
It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all $2. Specimens may be secn at the office of the 
| be sent to one post office. | undersigned. 

“Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. “Flags of All Nations” —$1 50. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. | The country has lately been flooded with so 
+ One square, first insertion.......... .... $100 many cheap, coarse, and inaccurate Maps, shame- 

2 ne subsequent insertions ee 530 ' lessly advertised as steel-engraved ,—the execution 


Special notices, per line, each insertion... 25 


| of which bear the same relation to those of the 


All communications to be addressed to the Pub- Messrs. Coltons that towelling does to silk,—that 
lisher, 22 Bromfield street, Boston. the circulation of these delicately finished and per 


. fectly reliable Maps will be deemed 
The Commonvealth is for sale by A. Williams a 
& Co., 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 13 | *holars # public benefaction. 








LADIES, begins on Tugspar, Oct. 6,at 3 P. | Court street; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by Any of the Messrs. Colton’s Maps can be obtain- 


M.,at No. 2 River street, foot of Mount Vernon 


Other classes are forming. 
FERDINAND BOCHER, 
Instractor in French at Harvard College, 
Boston Latin School, etc. 


; 4-2 


| Whom dealers will be supplied. It is also forsale ed through 
street. } 


at A.K. Loring’s, 319 Washington street; at Red- JAMES REDPATH, 

, ding’s, No. 8 State street; at the Newspaper Stand | pe 

| Rear the Old South; at the Newspaper Stand in| Special A ‘or lew England, 

, the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other pews- R ede 

' paper dealers. 221 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The’ Commonwealth. 























' “RECONSTRUCTION. |, 


From Senator Sumner’s article on “Our Domestic 
ii 


Relations,” in the Atlantic Monthly for October. 


Against this power I have heard no argu- 
ment wbicheny boca d an argument. There 
are objections founded chiefly in the baneful 


the impeceability of the 

States, and openly declaring that States, like 
kings, can do no wrong, while, like kings, 
they wear the ‘‘round and top of sovereign- 
ty,” ipoliti¢ians treat them ‘with’ most mistak- 
en forbearance and tenderness, as if these re- 
bel corporations could be dandled into loyai- 
ty. At every suggestion of rigor State Rights 
-are invoked, and we are vehemently told not 
poses is re recognize the actual con- 

n of the , and to undertake their 


have fallen, and, during this interval, to sub- 
‘stitute’ its oWn constitutional powers for the 
unconstitutional powers of the rebellion. Of 
course, ‘ore, Con will blot no star 
from the flag, nor will it obliterate any State 
Kabilities. “But it will seek, according to its 
duty, in the best way to maintain the great 
and real sovereignty of the Union, by uphold- 
ing the flag unsullied, and by enforcing every | 
where within its jurisdiction the supreme law 


of the Constitation, 
5 ES ‘of an argument already too 


Jong dtawn out, I'shall not stop to array the 
conniderations of reason and expediency in 
behalf Of thié jut ion ; nor shall I dwell 


cise over slavery, which is the motive of the 
rebellion. To my mind nothing can be clear- 
€r, as a proposition of constitutional law, than 
that everywhere within the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion, of the national government slavery is im- 
possible. The argument is as brief as it is’ 
unanswerable. Slavery is so odious that it | 
can exist only by virtue of positive law, plain 
and unequivocal ; but no such words can be 
found in the Constitution. Therefore slavery 
is impossible within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the national government. For many years 
T have had this conviction, and have constant- 
ly maintained it. Iam glad to believe that 
it is implied, if not expressed, in the Chicago 
latform. Mr. Chase, among our public men, 
bus slave- 
ry in the Territories is unconstitutional ; but 
if the rebel territory falls under the exclusive | 
jurisdiction of the national government, then | 
slavery will be impossible there. In a legal | 


and constitutional sense, it will die at once. | 





‘us spare no effort to save the count from 


jected by the National Government, are left 


| judicial, in these States abandoned and vacated. 


ead pais and rebels at the gp a aod 
this shame, and .an ; opp ple | English friends and allies, as propable 
this additional ma a - | forerunner of Union defeat and of foreign 

“Once free, always free.”” This is a rule | recognition. When ’sdivision was 
of law, and.an inatinet of humanity. It is a | beaten back on that Friday in July, that 
self-evident axiom, which only tyrants and | triple-headed foe was slain. The rebel hosts 
slave traders have denied. brutal pre- | were scattered and driven from our soil. The 
tension jtbus flamiogly advanced. to reen- | chances of foreign recognition were lost, when 
slave those who have been set free, puts us | the great battle was lost which was to make 
all on our guard. There must be no chance ition possible. And Northern traitors! 
or loop:bole for such an intolerable, heaven- | What became of them? The meanest of all 
defying iniquity. Alas!: there have been | our foes! No matter whether living in Mas- 
crimes in human history; but I” know of | sachusetts or New York. Thank God they 
none blacker than this. There have been | too were paralyzed hy the great victory at 
acts of baseness ; but I know of none so ut- | Gettysburg. Whatif that battle had been 
terly vile. Agaiust. the possibility of such a | lost and the conquering hosts of the soldier 
sacrifice we must take a bond which cannot | of Arlington had held in consequence Har- 
be set-aside,—and this can be found only in | risburg, Philadelphia and Baltimore! Out 
the powers of Congress. from every hole these accursed traitors would 

gress has already done much. _Be- | have sprung into life again, and dishonorable 
side its noble Act ef Emancipation, it has | peace would have been counseled, and cow- 
provided that every person guilty of treason, | ardly submission and miserable compromise ! 
or of inciting or assisting the rebellion,‘‘shall | I am not speaking now of war democrats— 
be disqualified to hold any office under the | they know bow to figot—Butler of Massa- 
United States.”” And by another act, it has | ehusetts, and Logan’ of Illinois and such as 
provided that every person elected or ap- | they. They are with us and we with them. 
pointed to any office of honor or profit under | Such men as they have been invited to as- 
the Government of the United States shall, | semble with us here today, and with them 
before entering upon its duties, take an outh | we can fraternize and act. 
“that be has not voluntarily borne arms} (Close upon the victories at Gettysburg, 
against the United States, or given aid, coun- | have come to us the decisive successes 
tenanee; counsel, or enco nt to per-/ upon the Mississippi. The great river 
sons engaged in armed hostility thereto, or | flows with her tribute streams proudly 
sought or accepted or attempted to exercise’! to the Gulf, and no rebel stronghold in- 
the functions of any office whatever under tercepts the loyal commerce that cefully 
any authority, or pretended authority, in | yexes her free waters, Honor to Grek the 
hostility to the United States.”* This oath | hero of Vicksburg, and to the brave Porter, 
will be a bar against. the return to National | his Admiral and ally, and honor to Banks, 
office of any who have taken part with the | the victor at Port Hudson. The West and 
rebels. It shuts out in advance the whole | the East have joined bands, and shall not be 
criminal gang. But these same persons, re- | parted forever more. Victory has followed 
victory—-Chattanooga, Knogville, Cumber- 
land Gap-—Rosecrans, and Burnside, and 
Sherman! What shall we say of them! 
What shall the country not say of them and 
for them and their hero soldiers! And of 
Gillmore and Dahlgren on Morris island and 
in the waters near Charleston ! 

But while we remember our valiant sol- 
diers, let us never forget the heroism at Port 
Hudson, and Fernandina, and Port Wagner, 
where the black soldier first fought for the 
stars and stripes. All honor to those men, 
brothers in arms and fellow fighters fow free- 
dom. Let them fight, and let them conquer. 
Who have better right to fight for the Union 
in South Carolina than those men for whose 
oppression in South Carolina began this. war 
for slavery ? 

But all these victories are bringing near 


free to hold office in the States. And here 
is another motive to further action by Con- 
gress. The oath is well as far as it goes ; 
more must be done in the same spirit. —_- 
But enough. The case is clear. Behold 
the rebel States in arms against that paternal 
government to which, as the supreme condi- 
tion of their constitutional existence, they 
owe duty and love; and behold all the legit- 
imate powers, executive, legislative, and 


It only remains that Congress should enter and 
assume the proper jurisdiction. If we are not 
ready to exclaim with Burke, speaking with rev- 
olutionary France, “It is but an empty space on 
the political map,” we may at least adopt the re- 
sponse hurled back by Mirabeau, that this empty 
space is a voleano red with flames and overflowing 
wiih lava floods. But whether we deal with it as 
“empty space” or as “volcano,” the jurisdiction, 
civil and military, centres in Congress, to be em- 
ployed for the happiness, welfare, and renown of 





old. Massachusetts, (Applause.) Before | republic broken forever. 


me sit the representatives of the higher sen-| men come into this hall, here in the heart of | Demoeratic institutions, and in the 


timents, the opinions, the aims, the aspira-| the Commonwealth, and censure the Govern- 
tions of this glorious old Christian Common-! ment of the United States because it con- 
wealth. [Applause.] : 'tinues to fight for the unity of the republic, 

In all the struggles of the last nine ‘years | for the suppression of the rebellion, and has 


against the aggressive pore of that slave | never offered terms of peace tothe traitors‘ 


power, that has plunged us into the blood of whose hands are red with the blood of thous- 
revolution, you, gentlemen, have kept old! ands of the sons of Massachusetts. Gentle- 
Massachusetts firm to the faith of the repub-| men, do these men expect to win victories on 
lican fathers. In sunshine and in storm, in | the soil of Massachusetts with” such senti- 
victory and in defeat, you have held the Old. ments asthese upon their lips? Do they ex- 


on the side of humanity, on the side of the, this Commonwealth to respond to their ap- 
Constitution, on the side of the unity of the! peals, and vote for the party that thus ar- 
ear pi side of all the ee uspi- | raigns their government not tendering peace 
rations of a Christian nation. [Applause.] to traitors? I tell you never, never. The 
You have not contributed to bring this arraign the government for arbitrary ies. 
Warns Teneo upon on piece! by sige hi has been poet in saa ? 
ought or . You have s rm by, No one—many ought to be. (Loud ap- 
the faith of the republican fathers, and you | lause.) Does not that apostate Franklin 
asked, in words as earnest as ever came from | Pierce tread the soil of ON England ? 
d, ; e soil of New England ? 
human lips, your — countrymen to be | ( Vociferous applause.) Does not thet man 
true to the sentiments of the fathers, to pre-| who told Jeff Davis before November, 1859, 
serve the institutions of the fathers, and the| that if any army was sent into tho South for 
ac A of the ye ina eon a gerd pp og ‘ nite: — : an to — 
sel a great political party, ruled it, and! on orthern soil wit oubt results, 
by it controled the alin and when | go free here in New England? Does not that 
you no longer would bow to its decrees, when | man, who, in January, 1860, when demo- 
you ene & the ballot cP wa November, | cratic traitors were pacing the halls of Con- 
1860, and made Abraham Lincoln President | gress, like caged tigers, ready to spring at 
of the United States, (applause) then it was | the life of the nation, wrote to Jefferson Da- 
this slave power you had defeated, plunged | vis that if it came to blows the battle was not 
the nation —— flood and fire of civil war. | to be on Mason and Dixon’s line merely, but 
Thanks be to God the brave sons of Massa- | was to be here on the soil of New England, 
chusetts, on the soil of a slaveholding State, | continue to insult the patriotism of the people? 
were the first to meet the shock of battle, to} Did not these words of treason encourage Jef- 
stain tlie streets of Baltimore with patriotic | ferson Davis and his traitor compeers to raise 
blood. (Applause.) And through all this! the standard of revolt against the country ? 
terrible contest the sons of Massachusetts,|(Applause.) Does not this government, 
on the battlefields of this war, on the soil of | this reviled administration, permit that traitor 
the Old Dominion, on the shores of the Car-| to walk free here in the sunlight of our own 
olinas and away on the Father of Waters,; New Ergland? Does not the government 
have borne your flag bravely and proudly, 
and won honor for Massachusetts and renown 
immortal for themselves. (Applause.) To-|them? Who? And yet the government is 
day you come here and nominate by a unani- | arraigned for making a few arrests of men 
mous and enthusiastic voice John A. An-| who are plotting against the life of their na- 
drew, who has guided the government of | tion. I say to you, gentlemen, here today, 
Massachusetts during this unparalleled rebel- | what I have said on the floor of the Congress 
- with separa as, (Aree) shang Ueiiee ee and it ye aie ry rae 
ou pronounce the will of the Common-/| erty 1 mean to say it again, (applause), that 
wealth of Massachusctts. In November next | the government is to be blamed less for mak- 
she will utter at the ballot box her verdict by | ing the arrests than for not making more of 
an overwhelming and crushing vote over him| them. [Renewed applause. ] 
who calls himself Daniel Webster's disciple. If I had the power, I would take these 
(Laughter and applause. ) ' men who are plotting against the life of the 
Gentlemen, we are engaged in a bloody! nation, whenever they are of consequence 
revolution. Patriotism 
should rise abuve the mere requirements of | the gripe of American patriotism, until they 





ceased to be dangerous to the country, when 


Yet Massachusetts | undoubting faith in the American in 


od of 
our Fathers. We shall triumph—we shall 
save the country—we shall overthrow bu- 
_man slavery that has brought all this suffer- 
ing and dishonor upon the nation. We shall 
sustain the proclamation of Abraham Lincoln. 
(Applause.) We shall make that proclama- 
tion a living faith on every foot of the rebel 





| States. (Renewed applause.) We shall give | 


} 
| 


our voice, our sympathy, our God’s blessing | 


“B———.,” said the Colonel, ‘‘do you 
know this gentleman ?” 

‘What! me?” said B———, looking as 
amazed as possible. 
= “Yes,” said the Colonel, “do you know 

im ?” 

“Yes, we are slightly acquainted,” said 
B——— (a happy thought striking him.) 
“We dined together yesterday!” 

The General could hold in no longer ; 
but bursting into a hearty laugh he told the 


y : , to the men who are struggling to make Dela- | Colonel to let him go, ashe heartily forgave 
Bay State firm on the side of human liberty, pect the Christian and patriotic people of _ ware and Maryland and Kentucky and Ten- | him. 


| nessee and Missouri free commonwealths. |= 
| The cause of emancipation is progressing in 
ithe border States with wonderful rap- 


idity. I saw, with emotions of delight I | 


| cannot express, the speech of Andrew John- | 


| 


| in Tennessee. 


| that Tennessee must become a free Common- 
| wealth. 


son, the other day, in favor of emancipation | 
( Applause.) . That glorious | 
old Roman that has stood by the unity of the 
republic with unsurpassed courage and fidel- 
ity, now proclaims to the men of Tennessee 


I saw a day or two agoa letter from Gen. 
Grant, the hero that has fought fifteen battles | 
for our country, and won them all. (Loud | 
cheering.) Said that gallant soldier, ‘1! 
ain not an abolitionist, I was never an anti-| 
slavery man, but I try to judge everything | 
honestly and fairly. 





in peace except as one nation, and that a free na- | 


and bless him in the storms of battle, through | 
which he is now passing,) tells us that slavery is | 


can do anything to arrest its fall. 


sentiment of hostility to slavery is spreading—in 
the army and among the people. All we have to 


nation triumphantly out of this revolution, inaug- 





urated by slavery, and to bring it out a united and 


| free country—and by God’s blessing we will do it. 


allow these men of Massachusetts to slander | 
it as inuch as they please ? Who has harmed | gu country—for its unity and perpetuity—for its | which dictates to me this minute, and to say,that I feel 


| 


We shall have the proud consciousness, living or 
dying, of knowing that we were ever for and with 


| republican institutions—for the rights of human 
nature, and for the progress of Christian civiliza- | 
tion in the Western World. (Applause.) 


+ 





{MPLOYMENT OF SoutuErn Lapres.—If'! 
one may judge of such a matter correctly 
from what may be seen in this army daily of 
Southern ladies, the popular opinion of the | 
North that they are more ornamental than 
useful is a great mistake. No lazy Pawnee | 
or Flathead Chief ever depended more com- | 
pletely upon the labor of his squaws for a 


| livelihood than does the high born Southron | 
demands that we | enough to doso, and I would hold them in | Of this section in these evil times. Does he | 


want rations (all of them do) upon which to. 
subsist his family—he sends his wife, if she | 





HOSPITAL SKETCHES: 


MISS L. M. ALCOTT. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 
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Several of the Sketches in this volume were published se- 
rially in The Commonwealth, and were widely copied by the 
press, receiving eulogistic notices from several journals, and 
calling forth many private letters of thanks from readers. 
A few extracts must suffice to show what was thought of 
them : 


Opinions of the Press, &c. 
FROM HENRY JAMES. 
* . * * * It would be tedious to 


T am satisfied that the | you to hear how much pleasure an old man like me has 
| North and the South can never live together | **¢™ ™ Your charming pictures of hospital service, in The 


Commonwealth ; and how refreshing he found the personal 


tion.” (Applause.) Rosecrans (God be with him revelation there incidentally made of so much that is dear- 


est and most worshipful in woman ; soI will not dwell on 
those particulars, but say all I have to say in this summary 


going down to rise no more, and that no Christian | form, to wit: that I am so deli 
Reergwiees the | * so delighted with your beautiful 
| Papers, and the evidence they afford of your exquisite hu- 


manity, that I have the greatest desire to enrol myself 


do is to be true and firm, prudent, careful of word | *™0"g your friends. * * * With the liveliest respect 
and speech, but as inflexible as destiny itself. (Ap- | and affection, yours, 
plause.) We owe it to the country to carry this | 


Henry James. 
Newport, 10 June. 


FROM A HOSPITAL SURGEON. 
“To say that I thank you for writing them from the bot- 
tom of my heart, would but poorly express the sentiment 


humbled by the lesson which they teach me, is to pay a 
tribute to them which I fancy will be rather unexpected. * 
* * These papers have revealed tome much that is ele- 


| vated, and pure, and refined in the soldiers’ character which 


I never before suspected. It is humiliating to me to think 
that I have been so long among them with such mental or 
moral obtuseness that I never discovered it for myself, and 
1 thank you for showing me with how different eyes and 
ears you have striven among ‘the men’ from the organs 
which I used on the very same cases and at the same time.” 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 

“Prod of unc merit * * * Fluent and 
sparkling in style, with touches of quiet humor and lively 
wit, relieving what would otherwise be a topic too sombre 
and sad, they are graphic in description and exhibit the 
healthful sentiments and sympathies of the cheerful hero- 
ism that would minister to the sick and suffering. The 
contrast between the comic incidents and the tragic expe- 
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tous some questions which Massachusetts | paket and give all we have and all we 


must discuss and help to answer. After | 9 ; Spee aa 
victories come peace, and with peace comes | gives anything less in this crisis of the coun- 
reunion. But how? North Carolina and. tty. Withdraws so much from our bleeding 


It light 
Where 
Resign 


ope to be to our periled country. He who} I would fling the worthless things away. | be “papld th his err ge daughter, to ne- | rience of a single night, given in No. 2 of the series, is por- 
(Cheers.) They arraign the government for | 8%tlate for them with the nearest division Or | trayed with singular power and effectiveness. ‘The death 
arbitrary arrests ; for arresting Vallandig- | CPS commander. Does he want a pass a | of John’ isa noble and touching feature.” 


Tennessee, bone of her bone, will soon seck | Country and flings it into the scale of the re-| ham, who, in the language of Commodore | pass to ie “a of the tine, rd ~ — to | tne oes So 
in some way to throw off the tyrant’s yoke, ellion. You are here to support Abraham | Maury, in the London Times, “is watching rae \esaaem respi eal | ‘4 See ‘eep out of | “Graphically dean. © © * Barendingly well: wikten 
and be restored again, honored and trusted Jincoln’s administration without qualification | over the border,”’ and if clected, he means | Puson, | eotbaeviieg) i oh a ‘ed es OF PCT ' _and the graver portions of thrilling interest. ‘There is a 
and beloved as they were of old. Louisiana | oF reservation (Applause. ) You are here | to put the State of Ohio against the adminis. | regi -— ip ai aban sag? ah, OF quiet vein of humor, too, running all through them, so that 
sat Florida, South Cardline will Georgia, | to stand by it, to let him feel that he ean tration of the nation. It was an unpardona- vi privi 3 0 Artes Ing oS hi sma eer, | the reader is alternately moved to laughter and tears.”’ 
Mississippi and Alabama, Arkansas and | lean upon old Massachusetts and find that ble crime to arrest him and send him to his | °F ns a ee nS ea: Se 

every throb of her heart is true to the Con-! friends, [laughter,] “away down in Dixie.” | guard to arrest pillagers—in each and every | Sain tiltiiains ta al sc wa 
Gentlemen, our fathers arrested Tories iv the such case, he sends his wife, daughter, or | Se ee ren. 


in the rebel States as already dead in law and | f ; ; 
: Texas, will all in their turn and in some; °Y°'Y. ga 

‘honor any one may covet to preside over a | way seck tocome again under the folds of the ! stitution and the Union. (Applause.) And, ; 1 fathe roe sister. if he has one, to make the necessary | Tit Wealth of curious humor, graphic picturings of hoepi- 

sational flag. | gentlemen, let’ me say here to you now what! Revolution. Washington arrested the Val- Sister, 1 he he ©, 10 MAKE the NECESSATY tu) life, strong good sense, and thorough good-heartedness, 

took such entire porsession of their readers, that here they 

are in a little book’ Buy it; it is wonderfully enjoyable, 


Constitution, it cannot be doubted that by 
ion of the Congressional jurisdiction ; ; 
iboquinenn gre J convention of men representing those who By our recent successes the | : ; j ‘ pa Sha Teercg guthrie Asie 
hold in their keeping the political condition | traitor confederacy has been deprived of | the observation of more than two years has landighamsof his day; he tried them, shut | @PP!cation to the authorities. there are | 
and moreover a fair copyright is promised to be devoted to 
the support of orphans of the war.” 


The air will be too pure fora slave. I can-| the American people,—changing slavery into free- 
not doubt that this great triumph has been | dom, me pe eo — into a Cosmos of perpetu- 
already won. The moment that the States: j . : 
Pil aided Wil ales; ab ha pein without | "42> COpeR D2 ee 
any Proclamation of the President, slavery REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. 
had ceased to have a legal and constitational | ——_— 
existence in every rebel State. tert SPEECHES. &e. 

Fius aves ‘d he ——— 8 ent pt this sh : | Address of the President, Hon. T. D. Eliot. 
PE SEEN et, |* Gentlemen of the Convention: I thank 
you for the honor of this office. It is an 
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over the rebel States, many difficulties will | 
be removed. Holding wai A acre of soil and of the Commonwealth. The tenure of such | more than half its territorial strenoth and taught me—that we have in the President’s | them up in prisons, and respectable, conserva- | "” femaies in his — family, he borrows one, For the Con 
every inhabitant of these Cites within its ju- holding is one of principle. No party may | nore than half iteno chai If forejon | chair as ardent a lover of human liberty as, tive Tories didn’t like it, and no doubt passed and sends her. The reason for this anomal- THE FAI 
risdiction, Congress can easily do, by proper permanently conduct our affairs of State that | awa As wet sete for it, there is no fair | tTeads the soil of North America. (Applause.) | resolutions against it. Have you ever heard 0US State of things is, [ suppose, twofold. | 
legislation, whatever may be needful within fails to commend itself.to the moral sense of | “si 5 daukt thet tn a few toe oRhee! | We have in that chair a true and honest man, anybody denounce Washington and the patri- | In the first place, the distinctive traits in the | 

'astatesman that takes no backward steps. | ots of the revolution for arresting the Tories | character of a true Southern man are not un-| «These Sketches, by Miss Alcott, are deservedly and ‘res- 


rebel limits in order to assure freedom and to | ; : : : 
_the intelligent men who recognize what is | the Federal Government will have overcome | fr MiGs cad lecioces” Peck cosas 

requent y pri e and laziness. n the seconc pectfully dedicated to her friend, Miss Hannah Stevenson,’ 

place, they caleulate upon the gallantry of | of Boston—a noble and good woman. They are overflowing 


save wap The soil ar ag — oli, right in policies of government as they do in | the organized rebellion. Predatory and ‘He has promised the negroes who will rally; of theirday? 
ie EE meriepEc magecmmne eS life, and who demand its vin- | ouerilla war mav be for awhile continued, | 27und the old flag of the Republic liberty! After this rebellion shall have been crushed, hig 
ut above all things, the inhabitants may De oes cae 1S y y x and tecti dk tells tl sorld a t find men bold h ee | our officers, and understand that but few | Wb genius, wit, humor, pathos, and womanly compassion 
; ag . dieation by those on whom they confer offices But hen th reat armies now in the field. an pro ection, an ve teilis 1@ Wor. we- you canno na men DOI enoug to arraign } " and tenderness. All who - ’ 
saved from harm. Those citizens in the rebel : Sik wh eg . q Sig! Rapin of theax will refuse 6 pretty woman ane ree- ho read them will greatly relish 
age eek ie A Riese x | EM Accidental majorities, when tem- | are destroyed, the power of the Government | ust keep that pledge. (Loud applause.) | the government of the United States, for ar- | ‘ bl : hile iy pr y a tbe” 
States, who, throughout the *8 eee porary excitements have disturbed the pub- | will be confessed and the body of this great | He has issued a proclamation making free | resting these men who are plotting treason | S°Mavle request, While many of them will, 
rebellion, have kept their faith, will be pro- |}. heart, may occasionally call into power | treason will be controlled. | more than three millions of the slaves of reb- against the country. The patriotism of the | stretch things to accommodate the fair sup- 
tested and: the freedmen will be ee from | nknown or uncertain men, and for a brief | What shall be done then and how shall it | ¢!s: and he tells the world that this proclama- | nation will blast, wither and consume the men pliants for favors. How well these prac 
hands that threaten to cast them back into! oo, the ancient ways may be forsaken, | be done? Our Union must be restored and | tion cannot be withdrawn any more than the| who should arraign the government for put- | tices comport with true manliness, and how 
slavery. ae 5 ; : | | dead be brouvh lif Applause.) | ting their hands letting tra’ Men | fatly they contradict all the absurd charges 
sta eat — | and new and untrodden paths of policy ex- | so restored, that in no future age can such dead can be brought to life. (Applause. ) | ting their hands upon plotting traitors. Men ) " 8 
But this jurisdiction, which is so complete- ' “tga Seay tes Eber 8 “a3 | That is th tion of the Presid tn! ave: aan’ b a ech | against Northern men as brutal ravishers and 
ire: ; : plored. But the instincts of the people are | rebellion be renewed. Our children’s child. hat is the position of the President of the are anxious about the freedom of speech. | 8 : a : . 
ly practical, is grandly conservative also. Had : aye bloodthirsty fiends!— Cor. N. Y. Tribune. 
i tet lw rocowniesd that slavery depends | sound, and the sober second thought compels | ren must not have to fight over again the bat- | | we ’ [4 , hot | : 
w } -~ ere bee a. Br ae y g df those who would lead to stand by the Jand- | tles for freedom in which our brothers and }8 the duty of the Christian patriots of Amer- | in the service of the U nited States, who have | ¢ > 
exe etal Ke rae oca, iiigs: + 800 | narks of the fatheta wid to keep their laws. | our sons have fallen. One generation of | '2 to stand by him, and gather around him} raised rebellions in the city of New York, | 
ee aegis ae whats gt Sa From her early history Massachusetts hasbeen | young men is enough to ransom a_ nation | and bear the cause of the country on to a who have dragged out and roasted negroes, ago the -th Regiment United States Regulars move the heart to tears as irresistibly as the humor of oth- 
se hecked 2% ssee and Virgini PS agra dops State in the best and highest sense conser- | from slavery. We have sinned, and in these | S¥t¢ and final triumph. (Applause. ) | and burned the houses of patriotic men, are were quartered at A , near Niagara ; ers will move the voice to laughter.” 
-” *h A i. M — a cg Taare 'vative, and has therefore been progressive. years have expiated our offense by the best; The other day there met here in Worcester, | anxious about freedom of speech. : These | Falls. Among the privates of that gallant | 
would aos ‘ th Fin a ors aaa . The Y Her institutions have reflected the character | blood of our most beloved. And now, | 2 convention of citizens of Massachusetts, | Massachusetts men made a beautiful illustra- | regiment was B , a tall, lank, red-| : : 
wo a sais talk of a . Ore OF her people. Her arm of government has speaking for myself, having no authority to / and they came not here to give the thoughts _ tion of free speech, that shows how much | haired Vermonter, who was always in some | P Hes “ bengal inc pa — Boston 
would have no petro cps Her ems protected all classes of her citizens, and her siehite Haars or party, but declaring my | of the heart, the convictions of the soul, all| they care for it. Free speech for Vallandig- | scrape or other. One day he obtained leave Bie De ingen Peay pti . i wae ou 
+ as r Bae | ll they hope to be, to the gov- | ham, free speech for the men who are arraign- | to take a day’s shooti the Canads side. |. ew Se Ren ne en RA 
own deepest convictions, I say that to assure they bave and a y hope , §ov- | , pe aign- | to take a day’s shooting on the Canada side. | agreed to pay the author the usual copyright and rerolved 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 

“Miss Alcott’s Hospital Sketches, which were published 
in the Commonwealth, newspaper, are now issued by Mr. 
James Redpath, with additions, in a neat little volume of 
102 pages, price 50 cents. These sketches are the best ree- 
ord we have yet seen of hospital experience, for while the 
author sees and pictures the ludicrous side of every scene, 

, She also shows, with genuine feeling, all a woman's sympa- 


hy for suffering, and all a woman's tact in relieving it. 
4 4 4 —§ y c Ss : y g 6 
Siicutty Acquatntep. Several M peu There are some passages in this little volume which will 


United States—grand and glorious—and it Yes, men who have shot down men who are _ 
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the Constitution and oo eee “very | eharities have ministered to all their wants. 

Border State hg ould blis hed “ oe vad Nowbere upon the earth has the great truth | to this land permanent peace it must be or- ernment now struggling to suppress this re-| ing the government atall hazards; but free He went early in the morning, and hunted | to devote at least five cents for every copy sold to the sup- 

loyalty. Let it be Peto " ; vat se #8 been more practically enforced that the ob- | dained tkat no slave can stand upon our soil bellion. They came here rather to lay the, speech for a one-armed soldier, never! [‘Tre- | alleday with very poor success. Lata in the | port of orphans a er pea or homeless by the war, 

an inseparable inci = Hegre 7 ere | ject of government is to secure the truest free- | or breathe the air that lifts upward our Stars foundations of hoped-for poe triumph in| mendous applause.) They have no free | afternoon he was slowly wending his way | “4 pig Nae Pi ea Tenia eon ers of ee-ene- 

peer: ape Been sot Borg rsa ara | dom of the people, and to conserve their | and Stripes. Then true rest will be found the future. They came here not to arraign speech for the brave man who arose with an home, ill pleased with his poor success, when | pe she honest peptic pte et 

Constitution of the United States, but that, greatest good. Here among ourselves, in no | and brotherly love ; and we shall have vin- Jefferson Davis—not to denounce this demo- | empty sleeve to ask if they were in favor of | he saw seated on a tree within easy shooting | rranscendent aga A.B Alcott.” 

on its occurrence, both soil and inhabitants | spirit of boasting, but with just State pride, | dicated the promises and the faith of the fa-| atic rebellion—but to arraign the govern- putting down the rebellion with the band of distance a large crow. To level his gun and | at at 

will lapse beneath the jurisdiction of Congress, | we may determine that as in yeats that are | thers ment of this country and the Christian men | war. They could close his lips, but they had | fire was the impulse of a moment, and down | THE WIDE WORLD. 

and no State will sahlee 9 susan retend to secede. _ past our fathers have placed her among the By what processes, immediate or gradual of Massachusetts, who are upholding and | free speech to assail the government. | tumbled the crow almost at his feet. Now it| “Miss Alcott’s ‘Hospital Sketches,’ which, on their origi- 

The word ‘‘territory”’ according to an old and | first in war and in peace, so shall we their | ordered by the State by President or Con. | maintaining it. They tell us that our insti-| Gentlemen, I would give more for the pa- | happened that the crow was a tame one, and | ™” eae ain oy en ea ro eo 

quaint etymology, = said —_— — ferveo, | sons so act our part that the heritage we have gress, this crowning work is to be done, tutions are assailed by the rebellion on the | triotism in the empty sleeve of that brave | a pet of Gen. C , who was one of the | bese ou fees = a as the ‘ches a Could I 

to terrify, because it was a bu — against | received shall be established and enriched for RE long be determined. If military | V¢ hand, and by the assumption of of un-| soldier than for the patriotism of every cop- | wealthiest landowners in Canada, and who | wit, the humor, the power of brief and vivid description 

the enpmy.- A scholiast tellsus, “ Zerritor:- | That is our | necessity requires it, it may be done by one | ©stitutional power on the other, and that | perhead in that convention. (Vociferous and | owned the property on which B——— stood. | which the volume evinces, will give it a wide popularity.” milo 
great act of emancipation providing compen- they ‘‘are equally opposed to both.” Equally , long continued cheers.) Gentlemen, I hope | And it so happened that the General was an | Wes 


won est quicguid hostis terrendi causd con- ‘those who may come after us. 
When 


stitutum,” ‘A territory is something consti- | work 


THE SATURDAY EVENING EXPRESS. 


opposed to both! Here is a slaveholders’ re- you will go home, and in your various por- | unseen witness of the death of his favorite. | 
‘*We hope all our readers will purchase a copy.” 


We have assembled now at a period in the | sation to loyal owners and securing freedom 


bellion, the most causeless, the most wicked 


tions of the State appeal as you have in the | Enraged at its loss he determined to 


punish 


tuted in order to et the enemy.” But 1) the history of out State and of the Federal | to all. 


It may be by a second completed 


that the sun in his course across the heavens 


} 
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past to the hearts, the consciences, the reason | the offender in a way that he would be like- | 
ever looked down upon. A rebellion against of the men of Massachusetts. I am proud ly to remember. So coming forward in a} “These sketches have been widely read and admired in 
this democratic, Christian republic, a rebel- to know that there are thousands of men who | friendly manner, he nodded to B———, who | their newspaper form, and we are sure they will be gladly 
lion that bas immolated two hundred thou- bave voted with the demucratic party of Mas- | saluted him in return. welcomed in the very tasteful volume in which they ere 
| which weighed down the hearts of patriotic 'sand of the young men of the country, and , sachusetts, who feel as felt the loyal demo | ‘You ve got a fine gun there,” said the | ™™ eased. Thay we hee Qieges 66 tae eral rete 


* : . rights. These are rebel States and have | : P ace | and most delightful of our young female authors. Miss 
pdigce ria op uly Us, sag Sa men ; and successes have been achieved which tifod up their defiant hand against the life | ™e" born on the soil of Massachusetts, edu- | crats who gave eighteen thousand majority | General. at Rese | Alcott has eis pelt. and opin th need and she gives 
; | now remove all doubt as to the speedy tri- | of the nation. They are traitor States for | cated in these schools and instructed intheir in Maine the other day. These patriotic Yaas ” said B————, handing it to the | evidence of all these qualities here. Our readers have had 
“— E ees Sa : 'umph of our Union armies. We care not | they have ‘levied war” agrinst the Union | churches, come into this hall in this hour of men, some of them, came tothe Convention, General; ‘‘that’s just the neatest Wouble- | taste of the quality of these sketches in extracts we have 

necessity of this principle is apparent ; here to speculate upon the causes which re- | They are belligerent States and have carried | ttial and peril, and tell the world that they and wanted this democratic Convention, to _ barrelled gun-around these diggins.” previously made, and we heartily commend the book to 
are no more opposed to that rebellion than pass resolutions in favor of a vigorous prose- The General turned the gun round and | Perusal.’ 


as a restraint upon the lawless vindictiveness | : ‘ 
on that war by confederate armies, organized | : mph 0g : 
they are to what they are pleased to call as- cution of the war. But they were voted | examined it carefully, then putting the barrel, | nae Ghakinn coreibined: 


and inbumanity of the rebel States, whether | sulted in failure when the heroic bravery of | 
‘ | and paid from their common treasury. They | . : : 

| sumptions of power by the government of the down by the men whose sympathies are | still loaded at full cock, to his shoulder, and | «Qne of the most brilliant and engaging books of the sea- 

i pointing it at B , said, | son is this, issued from the press of James Redpath, of this 


ageinst Union men or against freedmen. Un- our men deserved, and had seemed to win, | 
caaian in Virginia already tremble “ the | Victory. It will be time enough when peace | imay be declared forfeit of their rights or as | Unired S ae fe th ce ay a apse 
fi . Rite is. | has been conquered, and freedom established | conquered enemies compelled to submit to. nited States for the eu ypression 0 the re- against this s ruse ing country. ati t B- i 

thought of being delivered over toa State go all over the land, to analyze some of the bat- | terms. I know not bow it will bedone; but | bellion. (A voice—‘Shame!’’) The de- — These men who love their country more “You have wilfully shot the greatest fa-| city, wherein Miss L. M. Alcott has given to the public her 
vernment wielded by original rebels pretend- tles which have been fought—bravely but | [ ray that when the time for decision comes | Claration is infamous, (applause) and the than a dishonored party will vote with usand yorite I had, and now you've got to et it.’” | xPeriences and observations connected with hospital end 
ing to be patriots. But the freedmen, who | uselessly fought ; when noble lives have been | ae Ts of Massachusetts may-give no un- | man who utters it has but a step more to take, stand with us in this great trial if we wel- B explained, and begged and | pevasy oot > aaltemeptiaa eh ss pal 
have only recently gained their birthright, are | sacrificed and Jost in vain. Our homes have | certain sound, but may speak for that peace ‘and that is to join the rebellion in overthrow- come their co-operation. Do not be outdone prayed but to no purpose; the General was | ty of ‘hend-dind stinnall of phatsing: whith: Acai oll 
ara in a keener anxiety, lest it shoutd be | been bereft of their hope and their strength, | which shall ‘endure. We have been com-| ing the government of the United States. in generosity by them or liberality toward _ unmoved by his entreaties, and told him he | readers; and while enlivening wit sparkles in almost eve- 
ost.as soon as won, Mr. Saulsbury, a Sen- | and. our bearts rent with anguish. We can- | pelled to ealen tha pee ” Let pe ‘geek | (Applause.) The government declares free them, not that we need their votes, thank must eat it or die. B once more | ry rentence, there is also a quiet undertone that often 

slaves used for military purposes, the slaves God, to keep Massachusetts true tothe coun- turned his eyes piteously toward the General, | touches the finest chords of pathos in our nature, and we 


ator from Delaware, with most instructive s oT. . 
’ : : not the early carnage of Ball’s Bluff, th it peace in freedom.”’ : ching reen 
frankness, has announced in public debate, J, ge fen pat sue a the m sale Our espe- | of rebels coming within the lines of our ad- try, for we are dependent on the action of but the cold, wicked eye looking along the gun | porcine gee oo alia g mien clint 


know of no way in which our rebel enemy | 13} t ; 
been i i nion when we may well pause to look back | proclamation by the President, which God 
would ‘have more terrified than by being npon what has freshly past, and to consider |e J 


. snevitabl rata | grant he may have faith to make. It may 
= A wtp anny Pea ot sha what shall be done in the near future.- Dur- | be made as to the seceded States the condi-| 


principle be adopted now, and it will contri. | 2S the last year reverses have been borne | tion precedent to a restoration of forfeited | 
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what the restored State governments will do. 
Assuming that the local ments will be 
reserved, he predicts that in 1870 there will 
more slaves in the United States than there 
were in 1860, and then unfolds the reason | 
as follows,—all of which will be found in the | 
Congressional Globe: [XX XVII. Cong. 24 
Ses. May 2, 1862, part IIT. p. 1923.] 


“By racts you attempt to free the slaves. 
You will not have them among you. You leave 
them where they are. Then what is to be the re- 

presame that local State rovernments wil 


be pecouved. If they are, if the peuple have a 
right to make their own laws, und to govern them- | 

vea, they will not only re-enslave every person 
that you attempt to set free, but they will re-en- 
slavé the ‘whole race.” 

‘Nor has the horrid menace of re-enslave- 
ment from the Senator from Dela- 
ware alone. It has been uttered even by Mr. 
Willey, the mild Senator from Virginia, | 
speaking in the name of State Rights. News- 
papers have taken up and repeated the revolt- 
ing strain. That is to say, no matter what 


' “Heroes! for instant sacrifice prepared, 


_sylvania, our victories East, and West and 
is alm} sly ° . 
South have been overwhelming and decisive. | were earliest in the field and offered the first 


or the later martyrdoms at Chancellorsville. 
cial work may be quickly pe 


ald Wa' vancing armies, uses black men to saveethe 


nobody npon earth. But we want men like 


Yet filled with ardor, and on triumph bent, | are here to select suitable candidates to offer ‘lives of our own white brothers, proclaims Shepley of Maine, like sturdy Ben Butler of 


’Mid direst forms of horrid accident! 
To you who fell, and you whom slaughter spared 


To guard the fallen and consummate the event, y 


Your land will rear a sacred monument.” . +3. 

_ But since the time when Gea. Lee massed | oimiien ones wert: th roi 
his army in the mountain regions of Penn- | prow a man who so quickly answered to the 
first call to arms that Massachusetts troops 


Now, indeed, over the electric wires we have | snevilice at:ths Vek: 1 Nei een 


intelli — s bs battle ee ear has held the helm of State so wis*ly ayd so: 
eli i Po . nee sien pene g _ well that the even keel has kept her course | 
ee Te © army of irginia, and the through tempest and through storm; and 
troops of Johnston, and the whipped prison- en say “look at Massachusetts! See where | 
ers of Vicksburg, have been united with the J, stands.”’ Do Sesion ke 
forces nnder Bragg to crush, if they could by jo Jet him be our psoas oe yes | 
quick aud desperate attack, the gallant mem = ang when fit. nominations have been 
de fight under the banner of Rosecrans. jade, we may, according to our usage, give 
Ve shall find that they have failed to accom- uch formal expression of our judgment upon 
a Ped hat ow ———e 20 cermitay Will the grave questions of the day as we believe 
RON Biesuiney crown Of roses 18 not hall fairly represent the judgment of our 
destined yet to fade. His mame and his life Commonwealth. May the faith of the fath- 
are a guaranty of victory. ers be seen in the work of the sons ! 


of America, these men of Massachusetts, de- 
clare that they are as hostile as they are to 
this wicked and bloody insurrection—this 
gigantic effort to blot the republic from the 
map of nations. God in his abounding 
mercy may forgive this declaration, but Amer- 
ican patriotism will do so never. 

These men thank the soldiers who are 
fighting our battles. od bless the soldiers! 
They thank them, but they tell them they 
could not express half their thanks were they 
not to censure ‘‘the cruel delay and refusal 
to hold out the olive branch of peace to err- 
ing States.’’ Cruel delay! Why, every 
man of them knew that there has not been a 
moment since the standard of civil war was 
raised by South Carolina, when the Govern- 


to the voters of Massachusetts for the State | Slaves free in the rebel States, and suspends | Massachusetts, (applause) like John Cocb- 
| offices which the law has made elective by the writof habeus corpus to strengthen the rane, and George Bancroft, and Daniel S. 
or | military force ; and to these acts sustained by Diokinson of New York, (applause), like 
1 the most accomplished Constitutional jurists Rosecrans and Grant, and Andrew Johnson, 


‘and Jobn Logan and men in the field and in 
the councils, who give all they have of blood, 
of treasure, of heart, of soul, to the cause of 
their perilled country. We want these men 
with us, and, gentlemen, they are taking 
their place alongside of us. The nation is 

_ beginning to understand the position of the 
Democratic organization of the United States. 
Look at that organization this day. One 
portion of it stands in open rebellion against 
the government of the United States; anoth- 
er portion of it is in sympathy with the reb- 
els, giving them aid and comfort by word 
and deed. Thousands of others are, I thank 
God, battling for the country in the field, or 
supporting the cause of the country at the 
ballot box, and the ballot is almost as_impor- 


barrel convinced him, as he afterwards said, | 


that there was fire in it.—So with a groan he 
picked up the erow, and, shutting his eyes, 
commenced his disagreeable meal. 
ried down three or four mouthfuls, and then 
stopped, unable to eat more of the disgusting 
carrion ; and the General, thinking that he 
bad gone far enough, told him that would do; 
and after advising him to be more careful in 
the future what he shot, handed him his gun 
and told him he could go. As soon as 
B got his gun in his own hand he 
turned fiereely upon the General, and said, 

“It’s my turn now. You eat the remain- 
der of the crow.” 

In vain the General stamped, and swore, | 
and finally prayed to be let off. B——— 
was as firm as he himself had been a few 
minutes before.—Notbing would satisfy the 
enraged soldier but that the General sbould 
eat the whole of what was left, and which he 
had to do before B let hin off. 

The next day the General went to) 


He wor- | 


| facts, in finding expression through this noble woman, do 
not hide nor destroy her natural genius for the bright and 
| re-enlightening lights of life, and in this little yolume again 
we see how a true heart may ever have room for both pity 
' and a cheerful and cheering hope. None who would know 
the Hospital of today, no sympathizer with his brothers in 
the field, and no lover of woman, should delay reading this 
last exemplification of them all.” 
THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR. 

“The little book is well written, and gives the interesting 
experiences of a New England woman who went to the war 
in the honorabie capacity of nurse. She relates with much 
effect the peculiar scenes through which she passed, and as 
her book is intended to help the children who are made or- 
phans by the war, it is to be hoped that the publication 
may have a large sale.’ 

THE TAUNTON GA/ETTE. 

“In organizing our army hospitals in such a manner as to 
draw into them some of the most cultivated, refived and 
humane of women for nurses we have prepared the way for 
a new variety of literature which will stil] farther open our 
sympathies for the sick and wounded soldiers. Of this 
fresh and deeply interesting kind of reading these ‘Hospital 
Sketches’ are not only remarkable but memorable. Though 
the author's service was brief, because of breaking down 
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may be done for Emancipation, whether by 


B———’: Colonel, and complained that | under the labor, she so felt aud has so described what she 
he had been grossly insulted by one of his saw and did, that a good influence has taken strength if 
soldiers the day previous. | not life from her a ot tae bare A cen = 
The Colonel inquired what one. Prk a Son tk te ek = Aeapere 
“Why,” said the General, ‘‘he was a tall, 44 their hearts but taken all restraint from their deepest 
lean, ill-favored fellow, with red hair.’’ | and tenderest emotions. It is thus that we have her pie- 


Proclamation of the President, or by Con- | But who of us did not rejoice that the ar- ment of the United States could have offered tant in this revolution for the salvation of the 
gress even, the State, on resuming its place my of the Potomac in those first days of ae : terms tothe rebellion. The moment the country as is the bullet of the soldier. Wel- 
in the Union, will, in the exercise of its sov-| July found at once its leader and its oppor- Speech of Hon. Henry Wilson. word “‘peace’”’ should be spoken—that mo- come to the true and tried men; but when- 
i Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con- ment this republic is severed forever, of the ever a Copperhead hisses against the country 


ereign. power, re-enslave every colored person tunity} Who can reckon up the debt we owe 
within its jurisdiction; amd this is the men-| to Meade, and to his valiant generals and he- ention :—I came bere today to meet many United Amcrica disappears from the map of lect him know there is a God in Israel, that 
old friends whom I was accustomed to meet world. (Applause.) Every patriotic man the patriotism of the nation will rebuke it. 


ace from ware, and even from regener | reic men for that week’s work ? | 
ated Western Virginia! I am obliged to| The invasion of Pennsylvania hy im other days in convention, and today have in America knows that the government of (Applause). ‘*Ha!” said the Colonel, ‘‘I know him ; he seneay en seaiee biacksmith—for it is beyond the crea- 
Senators for pr frankness. If I needed | their a rebel general with his army of had the pleasure [ shall not soon forget, of the United States, to speak such a word in’ 1 oan undoubting faith that we sball tri- is always in some serape. Orderly, bring “'*”"* = 

any additi motive for the urgency with trained veterans that had learned their lessons ‘taking many of those old friends by the the earof Jefferson Davis, means nothing umpbh. Ihave newer entertained a doubt , B———— here immediately’ Qs dere oni techie ites 

which I assert the power of Congress, I of war, in the battles ‘before Richmond, at hand. I am to be here today to look more and nothing Jess than that Jefferson for a single moment through all the dark and In afew minutes the Orderly returned, | JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, 
should find it in the jons thus 7 Antietam, near Fredericksburg and at Chan- | iuto the faces of the men before me, who Davis's slave-holding confederacy must be troubled nights we have since this re- bringing B——— , who was wondering what | 221 Washington Street. 

ly peoulinted: Inthe name of Heaven, let | cellorsville, had been regarded by traitors at | hold in their hands the political destinies of acknowledged as an achieved fact, and the! bellion broke upon the land. I have bad scrape he was in now. BOSTON. 
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